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Mr. Eprror:>—There is no office in our church 
that has received so much criticism as that of the 
Presiding Elder; and there is no class of men that 
have been as often assailed and misrepresented as the 
men that have filled this office. Ihave had an op- 
portunity to see the practical development of this part 
of our system. My conviction is, that there is no offi- 
cer in our church whose field of usefulness is so ample, 
and whose responsibilities are so great, as that of our 
Presiding Elders. The objections that have been 
multiplied against this office, have been called 
forth, principally from the want of adaptation of 
the men to the office, or from a failure of the men 
to meet fully their responsibilities to the church. The 
public mind is now so fully under the influence of the 
military spirit, that unless the officers of the church 


are more than usually active, all of the interests af the 


Financially, we have much to fear; for when men 
are obliged to curtail their expenses, the minister and 
the cause of benevolence are usually the first to feel 
the retrenchment. The Presiding Elder has the 
oversight of all of the financial business of the church, 
and his responsibilities in this regard are without a 
parallel among the officers of the church. Every 
quarter there is a report made to the Quarterly Con- 
ference in the presence of the Presiding Elder, and it 
should receive his special attention, and he should be 
prepared, above all other men, to submit plans for the 
relief of our ministers in all our small societies, and 
should see that the best plans are adopted and 
worked. 

In my judgment, the church is not as deficient in 
means of support as in competent agencies to secure 
the strength of the church in the support of her insti- 
tutions. All of the benevolent institutions of the 
church are not only to be sustained by him, but he is 
to see that ministers and people do what they can by 
their contributions for their support. 

There is another subject which is to be annually re- 
ported to the Quarterly Conference, which, in my 
judgment, has often failed to receive that degree of 
attention which its importance demands. I refer to 
the report of the Trustees. Often our church prop- 
erty is imperfectly secured to the church. Meeting- 
houses ereeted and consecrated by our ministers to 
the worship of God, have passed into the hands of 
other denominations. The location of meeting- 
houses, the appointment of trustees, the execution of 
deeds, the contracting of church debts, with all of 
the financial interests of the church, require the best 
endeavors of the Presiding Elders. 

Many of the evils that are crippling some of our 
churches might have been avoided by the skillful 
hand of a good financier. This officer, to be success- 
ful, must possess a combination of important traits 
of character; for in an important sense, he has 
the care of all the churches on his district. One 
of the greatest wants of the church in New England 
now is, “an onward movement.” Nothing is more 
demoralizing to the church than inactivity. The 


not to be strictly truthful, as has been abundantly 
shown by the editors and correspondents of our sev- 
eral church Journals. Why may not this fall into the 
same category ? 

Bat the chief point to which I wish to call atten- 
tion is as to the part which the Bishops themselves 
should take in view of the use that is being made of 
their pictures and their names. If the influence ex- 
erted reached only to the matter of subscribers to the 
paper in question, it would be a small affair, and it 
ought not to be expected that those chief pastors 
should take notice of it. But is such the case now ? 
Ought these men to keep silence, when by implica- 
tion at least, they are made to appear as giving aid 


and comfort. to bold conspirators against the unity 
on egies ve wee Cuureny “It is not a matter of 


small importance. An influence is being exerted 
that is felt in our most humble as well as most promi- 
nent circles. 

It will be remembered that by some means a simi- 
lar impression was made soon after The Methodist 
started, in regard to our Book Agents. Those excel- 
lent brethren were thought by many to be in secret 
sympathy with the new movement. Though they 
doubtless felt, as all reasonable men do, that it is not 
best, personally, to notice misrepresentations made 
before the public, yet for the church’s sake, and in 
view of the official position which they occcupied, 
they were constrained to offer a disclaimer. It was 
done in a modest, Christian manner, not likely to give 
offense anywhere, and was an occasion of congratula- 
tion to all “ loyal ” Methodists. Since then, that mat- 
ter has been at rest. Would it be asking too much, if 
the Bishops are equally misrepresented, to look to 
them, in view of the same high considerations, to give 
in some manner which they shall find most suitable, 
a similar refutation? It is most earnestly hoped that 
they will show themselves free from complicity with 
an attempt to cripple the Christian Advocate and 
Journal. Those who know them feel assured that 
they are tree, and that, as ever, they are worthy of 
all respect and confidence. L. D. Davis. 
Warren, Jan. 8, 1862. 





“WHERE HAS THIS WEEK GONE?” 
Thus I exclaimed, not many years ago, one Satur- 
day afternoon, after a week of unusual activity and 
excitement. ‘“ To-morrow is Sunday, and where has 
the week gone ?” 

“Into eternity, where all the weeks, months and 
years of, your life and mine are fast hastening,” said 
a gentle voice at my side. “ Did you ever think of 
it, my daughter,” he continued, “ at the close of Sat- 
urday night, that you had one week less to live, that 
you was one week nearer to that vast eternity which 
awaits us all ?” 

“T cannot say that I ever thought of it at the close 
of the week,” I replied, “ but I always do at the end 


of the year.” 





church is too much like the army on the Potomac, en- 
deavoring to maintain her position, and keep a faith- 


“ Ah, yes! so do hundreds and thousands; it is 


but natural at the close of so long a period of time; 


ful watch of the enemy. With officers filled with the but F seldom rest my head upon my pillow at the 


aggressive spirit, we might storm the citadel of the 
eneniy, drive him fronf his éntrenchments, and rescue 


multitudes frum oppression. 


New England Conference. A PrREacHER. 





HOW TO CONDUCT BENEVOLENT SOCIE- 
TI 


Mr. Eprror :—You are well aware that with the 
various religious denominations in our land the 
«« Sewing Society ” is an established institution. The 
names of the organizations may vary with the different 
localities and tastes where they exist. The thing ex- 
ists. It is considered a necessity, both as a means to 
raise funds, and to bring the members of the church 
and congregation together for social intercourse. It 
is indeed a valuable means to accomplish this, and it 
is not easy to conceive how it can be dispensed with 
among us. But as yet there seems to be no method 
of conducting them which fully meets these objects 
without some drawbacks—serious ones to me—which 
affect our spirituality. If they are conducted upon 
strictly religious principles, few patronize them, and 
hence there is a partial failure in securing our object. 
If they are so carried on as to admit amusements of 
various kinds, lotteries, &c., a great attendance can 
be obtained, with a well-filled treasury. 

But here arises a serious difficulty to my mind, 
viz., ean we afford the sacrifice of moral principle for 
the funds obtained? ITs it not too much like the 
“thirty pieces of silver,” the price of betrayal ? 

Christians used to talk about “separation from the 
world ” and its amusements—has the gospel changed, 
or were they mistaken? The glowing piety of their 
lives and age will justify their views, and we believe 
that all earnest Christians will respond to them. If 
the Ladies’ Society is to be a “party of pleasure,” 
then something has been gained for the pleasure | 
seekers of this age; for when I was young it was nec- 
essary to send out cards of invitations to scenes of 
mirth and amusement; now this may be dispensed 
with, for by attending chureh and listening to the 
appointments, as read from the pulpit, all necessary 

information is obtained, and the appointment of the 
4 society” by the minister is sufficient guarantee that 
the invitation is extended without further trouble. 

But my object in touching upon this subject is to 
obtain “light.” Will not some brethren give some 
of their experience in these matters by which the 
church may be benefited, and the “society” be ren- 
dered a power for good among us? 

Yours for the cause of Christ, 
Putnam, Jan. 15, 1862. H. W. Conant. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE METHODIST. 

Tt is well known that the editors and agents of 
The Methodist have sought, in various ways, to make 
it appear that several of our Bishops, together with 
many of our other chief ministers, were patrons and 
supporters of that opposition journal. They may not 
have said this in so many words, and probably have 
not, but they have reiterated it by other means not 
less equivocal, until many among us have accepted 
the conclusion as beyond dispute. As a matter of 
course, the friends and supporters of the paper re- 
joice im the assumption, and make it the occasion and 
basis of a much more extended circulation than they 
could otherwise secure. On the other hand, the 
friends of the General Conference, and such as are 
disposed to sustain the institutions of the church as 
established by that body, are at once grieved and 
disheartened. Our Bishops have always been known 
as conservative and law-abiding men, and to be com- 


end of the week without ing myself, “ Have I 
done all that f couft ws a ast seven days to 
forward the cause of my Redeemer? Have I spent 
the time as I should have done, if I had have thought 


that it was my last week on earth?” 


“Did you 
never think,” and he looked tenderly into my eyes, 
as though he would there read the reply which my 
tongue might refuse to utter, “ Did you never think 
that you had one week less to seek and serve God, 
that you had added another to the already large num- 
ber spent in the pursuit of worldly happiness ? ” 

I could not raise my eyes to meet that inquiring, 
anxious gaze which I knew was fixed upon me; and 
as I paused before replying, a summons to some 
household duty, which required my immediate atten- 
tion, called me away ; but that conversation left an 
indelible impression upon my mind, an impression 
which I think will never be effaced. Ihad made the 
remark lightly, carelessly, not expecting any reply, 
much less such an one as I had received. Often, 
very often, as the same thought arises in my mind, 
aye, the same words almost to my lips, (I have never 
since uttered them,) that same conversation comes 
with redoubled force to my mind, as I realize with 
pain that never again shall I hear words of love and 
counsel from those lips; for ten moons ago Death 
entered at the door, scarce pausing to look in at the 
window to give us warning, and stilled the pulsations 
of that heart with his icy hand, and laying a finger 
athwart those dear lips, sealed them forever on earth, 
to be opened again when “ the last trump shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised.” 

Unconverted reader, did you ever think of this? 
That each year that rolls over your head, and finds 
you in the “broad road which leadeth to destruc- 
tion,” makes your chance still less that you will ever 
find the other road, which is the only one to future 
happiness? This may not seem either credible or 
probable to you, but that such is the case, any one 
who has remained unconverted until middle age or 
past, will tell you with bitter regret. We will look 
for a moment at an instance: 

A person has arrived at the age of twenty years, 
and remains in an unregenerated state, although they 
may have been moved by the strivings of the Holy 
Spirit at various times. Having attained that age, 
they look forward and say—in action, if not in word 
—*T will seek wealth, fame, honor,” or whatever 
will conduce to my happiness here in this world, and 
then I will prepare myself to be fit to die when old 
age shall come upon me. * * * * * 
He arrives at middle age. If he has been prospered 


in a worldly point of view, he says, “ Soul, thou hast 


not then require his soul of him, he usually finds that 
there is something still wanting, an aching void, 
which nothing will relieve but the atoning blood 
which was shed for all sinners. Tis thus man re- 
verses the order of the commandments of Holy Writ, 
and obeys the dictates of his own conscience in pref- 
erence to those of the All-wise. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all things 
shall be added unto you.” Mavp. 





COMMENCEMENT OF MISSIONARY LABORS. 


Bro. Haven :—The following pleasing incidents 
are culled from Stevens’ third volume of “ History 
of Methodism.” They cannot fail to be acceptable 
and deeply interesting to your readers. What marvel 
that a mission thus auspiciously commenced should 





pelled to think that they have now turned against the 
power that made them and the hand that feeds them, 
is to awaken suspicion that there is something ex- 


ceedingly rotten about the church, especially in the generous hospit 
department of her periodicals. This suspicion is all | ed Ceylon, 
the worse in its influence, from our not being able to | ernment office 
see the reasons that seem to authorize our general governme 
superintendents in taking the position which it is said | up for their re 
they occupy. Whether it is simply because in their | 

ini is unfit for his place, or whether 
the wrong lies further back, our people generally, of | Sunday 
course, are not informed. But they must conclude, | the opening of their ministry at the Dutch Church. 
if the friends of “The Methodist” are truthful, that | Thomas H. Squ 
there is a serious defect somewhere, and such a con- | have come as far as unto 
clusion cannot fail to paralyze the efforts of all who gospel of Christ.” U 


Dr. Th 





ia 


are led to embrace it. 


Now, Mr. Editor, I am for one, free to say I do not | Lord Molesworth and another hearer were awakened 
believe that a single Bishop of the M. E. Church is | to an intense interest for the salvation of their own 
in sympathy with the paper in question. The repre- | souls. That day his lordship had, by appointment, a 


| 7S Ploy — 
_ a —__ 











have proved so eminently successful ? 

“ On the 21st of May, 1814, the missionaries who 
embarked with Coke, arrived at Bombay, after a pas- 
sage of twenty weeks. They were received with 
ality. In about a month they reach- 
where they were welcomed by the Gov- 
rs with the most liberal attentions, the 
nt house in the Fort of Gable being fitted 
ception by order of the governor of the 
island. Lord Molesworth, commander of the garri- 
| Son, entertained them at his table, and, on the first 
after their arrival, attended with his troops 





ance proclaimed as his text, ‘ We 
you also, in preaching the 
nder this first discourse, which 
was in ‘demonstration of the Spirit and of power,’ 


sentation is unreasonable and unnatural. Other state- 
ments made by the conductors of that sheet are known 


much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry.” And even if God does 


dinner-party at his house, but his awakened spirit 
was unfitted for all such enjoyments; he went from 
the company to the apartments of the missionaries, 
whom he found holding a prayer meeting, and asked 
to be remembered in their prayers. Kneeling among 
them he joined in their supplications, till he received 
‘the peace of God.’ He afterward adorned the gos- 
pel in all things, and aided greatly the first operations 
of the mission. On his voyage back to England the 
ship was wrecked on the coast of South Africa, and 
all on board, except two or three, were lost. While 
it was sinking he walked up and down the decks, 
pointing the terrified crowd of soldiers and passen- 
gers to Christ; at last embracing Lady Molesworth, 
they sank into the waves, locked in each others’ arms, 


and thus folded together in déath, they were washed 


we. ah ne : 
on, shvna— Thiggpiows pious nobleman was'the first fruit. of 


“ The other hearer awakened under this introduc- 
tory sermon was a native of foreign parentage, who 
became a devoted missionary, the first native Method- 
ist preacher of Asia.” R. DonkeERSLEY. 





FROM AN ARMY NURSE. 

Hospital, St. Louis, Nov. 7, 1861. 
Dear Miss B.:—I will relate a singular case in our 
hospital. A German lad, Peed Wolf, a drummer, had 
the typhoid fever, and was recovering, took cold and 
had a relapse, and was recovering the second time, 
and relapsed again, and choked up so that he could 
have lived but a few moments. The doctor after 
consultation decided that a breathing passage must be 
made in the throat, which was done in a few mo- 
ments. He immediately breathed quiet and easy. 
The opening is about one inch in diameter, and is 
kept open by two silver wire hooks. His speech is 
gone. He can never speak aloud while that incision 
is open. He don’t cough, but his breathing brings up 
the phlegm and other matter. 
November 19. I will enclose a few flowers which 
a lady brought in and gave to poor Wolf. He kept 
them till he was tired, and then gave them to me. 
Yesterday he was taken coughing, when the silver 
wires got loose, and his throat closed up—he could not 
breathe. Men ran for the doctors, but a man present 
of great presence of mind, who had a pair of forceps, 
opened the throat, and held it open till a doctor came. 
He said in a minute more all would have been over 
with our poor drummer boy. A long silver tube is 
now in his throat, so that no accident of the kind can 
again happen. Although he cannot speak, his looks 
tell all that is necessary. Therefore I thought you 
would be interested looking at these dry flowers, 
knowing the circumstances connected with them. 

O. F. 

A subsequent letter states that the subject of the 
above sketch is able now (Jan. 9,) to walk about in 
the halls; he cannot talk, however, except by signs; 
he still wears the silver tube in his throat. He is re- 
garded with great affection and sympathy by all who 
know him. S. B. 





TEMPERANCE TRACTS FOR THE ARMY 
AND NAVY. 





rious in relation to che wars of Europe, and of our 
own with England and Mexico. As armies break 
up, hordes of sots afflict the land; and this war will 
be an exception if the dire curse does not follow in 
its wake. 

Which is worse, Rebellion, or the flood-gates of In- 


| every day of the week they succeeded in purchasing. 

He told them that according’ to the terms he could 
offer, and the calculations he had made, it would take 
| them about fifteen years to buy their entire freedom. 
|  Undismayed by the tediousness of the process, the 
| slaves seized his offer with eagerness. They went to 
| work so zealously, that they bought the whole of 
| Saturday in less than six. years; Friday was bought 

in four years; Thursday im two years and a quarter ; 
Wednesday in fifteen months ; Tuesday in one year ; 
Monday in Six thonths. - 
In fourteen years and a half they had purchased 
their freedom, beside working diligently for their 
| master on the days that still legally belonged to him. 
| It would have been done sooner, but during the later 
| years they expended more than they had formerly 
done for comforts and conveniences for their families. 
The labor of their little bezhoed girls also bad ugt 
made up the SUmatce “da eir account, c 

then WS ot a 
aa —~ ditional months to pay. 
saa) Oo McDonough, describing his experiment, says: 
“They had always been well disposed and orderly, 
but, from the day I made the proposition, a great 
change tock place in them. A sedateness, a care, 
an economy and industry took possession of them, to 
which there appeared to be no bounds but their 
physical strength. They became temperate, moral, 
and religious, setting an example that was observed 
and admired by all. They performed for me more 
labor, and better labor, than slaves usually perform, 
and, in addition to that, earned money enough to buy 
themselves. From the time the experiment began 
to its completion, beside paying for themselves, they 
gained for me money enough to enable me to buy a 
gang of slaves, nearly twice their number, at the prices 
in Carolina and Virginia. This I state from exact 
accounts kept by me, which I am ready to attest to, 
in the most solemn manner, at any time.” 

The steadiness and industry of these slaves at- 
tracted attention in the neighborhood, and also in 
the adjacent city of New Orleans, where twenty or 
thirty of them were let out to work under the super- 
intendence of a head bricklayer, named Jim. 

The public were not informed of the stimulus which 
prompted these slaves to such unusual activity and 
diligence. Perhaps Mr. McDonough did not consider 
it prudent to have much talk about it. Such exper- 
iments prove too much; they interfere with the es- 
tablished policy of slaveholding society, and conse- 
quently are generally viewed with disapprobation, 
which sometimes manifests itself in inconvenient 
ways. Among those whose attention was attracted 
by these slaves was a Mr. Parker, of New Orleans. 

“ What kind of people are these of yours ?” said he 
to Mr. McDonough. “I never saw such people. 
They are building a house next door to me, where I 
can have my eye on them from morning till night, 
and they are always at work. Do tell me where 
they live?” 

“ They live on the opposite side of the river, where 
I do,” replied Mr. McDonough, “and when they are 
employed in New Orleans, they cross the river 
every night and morning.” 

“ Why, sir, I am an early riser,” said Mr. Parker. 
“T am usually up before day. But every morning 
they wake me with their singing and the noise of 
their trowels. They work as long as they can see to 
lay a brick; and after that, they carry up bricks and 
mortar for an hour or two, so as to be ahead of their 
work the next morning. They never walk up and 
down those immensely long ladders, five stories high ; 
they run up and down all day. If there was a white 
overseer driving them, whip in hand, I could under- 
stand it. But there is nobody over them, and I 
never saw you at the building. That Jim must be a 
great man, sir, I should like to own him.” 

He had previously made successive offers for Jim, 
and finally offered $5,000, which was refused. 

Mr. McDonough says: a 
was acting on the heart of each and every one of 
them. He did not know that it was the whole body 
of them that moved together as one mind; that it 
was not merely the greatness of the head man, as he 
supposed.” ’ 

= order duly to estimate the power of the motive 





temperance lifted up, and “liquid death” rolling | 
over the nation North and South alike? We praise | 
the virtues of our camps; but let our legions disband, 
and we may see that they have vices as well as vir- 
tues; and Intemperance, like a volcanic eruption, | 
may rush upon us before we are aware of it! There | 
is evidence painfully conclusive that soldiers dear to | 
us by many ties are becoming sots; and officers high | 
in position have been drunk on the battle-field in | 
more than one battle resulting in our disgrace. | 
What can be done in this crisis? Many things. | 
We name but one. We can give our Soldiers Tem- 
perance Tracts, such as they would read with the 
avidity they read newspapers. They should be short, 
sententious and graphic in style, and cut their way | 
into the vices of camps as Minnie balls from the rifle- | 
bore. Satan feeds our soldiers with obscene pic- | 
tures ;—we should embellish our pages with “ cutting | 
cuts,” and counteract his designs. Sermons lank and | 
lean, books simply pious and prettily bound, feminine | 
productions of every gender, do for babes, but not for | 
men in the panoply of war in stern times like these. 
Soldiers are victims of narcotics. They need tracts 
which, without pomp of words, shall pour “light and 
love” upon their souls, bid them wake up, drop their 
beer and their tobacco-pipe, and call on Christ and 
live. ‘Till this is done but little is done. Soldiers, 
stupefied by drugs and drinks, hear the gospel as 
dead men hear the winds which whistle over their 
graves. Hence, give them tracts which assail these 
vices in vigorous style, and which, with God’s bless- 
ing, will rescue them from their grasp. 
he hand of God is in the Temperance cause, and, | 
as he has done wonders for us, he may now do won- | 
ders for our army. Good men, trusting in him, have | 
driven rum into disgrace. Fifty years ago the best of | 
men sold it,—now, with rare exceptions, none but the 
worst. Then all drank, and nearly all were drunken. | 
Then city bells rang out the eleven o'clock toddy | 
hour, and men marched to dram shops by church | 
music! We were in darkness. We had not investi- | 
gated the great field of Intemperance. But now the | 
bounds are established—the stakes driven down, to 
stand as long as the world stands. He is blind, he is 
an infidel, who fails to see God in this precious and 
glorious reform. Hence we are encouraged to give 
our army temperance documents in abundance, and 
call upon God to make them effective. 
Masses of our troops, in process of time, will come 
home ; hence we should forestall the vices they may 
diffuse, by creating a temperance atmosphere so 
bracing and so pure as to render them harmless if 
possible. 
We beg the friends of God and man to awake to 
duty in this crisis. Some can give their time and 
strength, others their money, to this cause. All can 
do their part to stay a curse which is slaying thou- 
sands in our camps—which, if not stayed, will sweep 
over us like a prairie-fire, and, we fear, equal the re- 
bellion in mischief. Prevention is better than cure. 
“ We speak as unto wise men, judge ye.” 
Geo. Trask. 














Fitchburg, Mass., January, 1862. 





CAN EMANCIPATED SLAVES TAKE CARE 
OF THEMSELVES? 


The following experience of Mr. McDonough, a 
slaveholder, who resided near New Orleans, will go 
far to answer the above question. It is abridged 
from a statement published by Mr. McDonough, in 
The Cincinnati Gazette, March, 1843. Dr. John 
G. Palfrey, formerly Member of Congress, and author 
of a very valuable History of New England, made 
use of it in a pamphlet he published in vindication of 
free labor. Dr. Palfrey, whose father was a slave- 
holder in New Orleans, was acquainted with Mr. Me- 
Donough, and had conversed with him concerning 
the experiment here described. 

Mr. McDonough, finding that his slaves worked 
for themselves on Sunday, for want of time on other 
days, pro’ d to give them Saturday afternoon, if 
they would keep the Sabbath. He was soon struck 
with the amount of labor they performed during the 
half day they had to themselves, and with the sums of 
money they contrived to derive from it. It occurred 
to him that it would be a good plan gradually to sell 
them the remaining days of the week, on condition 
of their paying him certain sums out of their wages, 
at appointed periods. So far as appears, the plan 
was suggested solely by financial policy, uninfluenced 
by any conviction of the wrongfulness of taking other 
people’s wages. He called his slaves together, eighty 
in number, and proposed to them to work for him on 
Saturday afternoon, at small wages, instead of work- 
ing for themselves. He advised them to draw upon 
these wages as little as possible, and leave the re- 
mainder in his hands to buy the whole of Saturday 
for themselves. That the terms he offered were 
pretty hard, is evident from the fact that he told 
them he calculated it would take them seven years to 
buy one day. But he reminded them that the first 
part of the process would be the more difficult ; for 
when they had the whole of a to work for 
weges, they could in less time buy Friday for them- 





which stimulated these slaves, the reader must bear 
in mind the hard terms their master made with 
them, and the long years they were working, with 
hope deferred. Added to this, was the fact that 
freedom was coupled with the penalty of banishment 
from home and friends. Slaveholders do not like the 
presence of emancipated slaves around them; it 
makes other slaves uneasy. Consequently, when 
they had worked out their freedom, they were 
obliged to go to Liberia. Negroes are remarkable 
for strong local attachments; and powerful indeed 
must be the motives, either of fear or hope, that can 
induce them to leave the scenes to which they have 
been long accustomed. 

Yet, with all these drawbacks, their souls were 
filled with gratitude to the man who had granted 
them the boon of freedom, though he had made by 
the transaction a good deal of money which rightfully 
belonged to them. On the 8th of June, 1842, they 
all sailed for Liberia. Their last words, when they 
parted with Mr. McDonough’s other slaves, were: 
“ As you hope to meet us in heaven, take good care 
of our beloved master.”—New York Tribune. 





ON BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
BY REV. R. M. HATFIELD. 


We are so mutually related and dependent that 
“none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself.” “The eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee; nor, again, the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you.” The Stoic philosophers 
tatght that insensibility to pain, and indifference to 
the sufferings of others, are virtues. One of the 
most eminent of these philosophers says: “If thou 
seest thy friend in trouble, thou mayest put on a look 
of sorrow, and condole with him; but take care that 
thy sorrow be not real.” A greater than Epictetus 
teaches us that we are “to be merciful, even as our 
Father is merciful,” and to tolerate the sins and suf- 
ferings, not only of our friends, but of our enemies also. 
The gospel requires us to be compassionate and piti- 


| tul—* to love as brethren "—to “ bear one another’s 


burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” The obli- 
gation to manifest brotherly kindness toward the 
saints who are examples “ of suffering affliction and 
of patience,” is so obvious that it is hardly necessary 
to refer to it fora moment. But these deeply afflict- 
ed persons are not the only ones who are entitled to 
our charitable consideration. Whatever retards a 
Christian in the way to heaven, or hinders him from 
adorning the doctrines of the Saviour in all things, 
vives him a special claim upon our sympathies. 
Whether it is a constitutional peculiarity, a defective 
education, or some mental or moral infirmity that con- 
stitutes his burden, we are to help him in bearing it. 
And in the family of Christ there are many children 
who need this assistance from their more favored 
brethren. 
The church on earth is not all glorious—made up 
of Christians who are “ without spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing.” The kingdom of heaven is com- 
pared to a net that was cast into the sea and gathered 
of every kind. Some rather odd characters have been 
taken in this gospel net, it must be confessed, but we 
are not hastily to pronounce them bad and cast them 
away. Aman who is substantially a Christian, hav- 
ing, as Bunyan says, “ the root of the matter in him,” 
may suffer from infirmities that make him a burden 
to himself, and troublesome to others. As an illus- 
tration, here is Bro. A., whois afflicted with a chronic 
melancholy. He looks like a member of the “ incon- 
solable society,” and seems to enjoy being misemable. 
Every present blessing is embittered by apprehensions 
of what is to be in the future. There is always alion 
in his path, and he is sure that the evil beast will one 
day devour him. His own state, the condition of his 
family, the prospects of the church and the country, 
are so many causes for gloom and despondency. Such 
a state of mind, however it may have been induced, 
is a grievous calamity. The wife and children of 
such a man are to be pitied—for living with him is 
like living in a house into which a coffin is brought, 
and from which there is a funeral every day in the 
year. : 
“ Bro. B. has infirmities, too, but they are of quite 
another kind. Humor, and a constant tendency to 
levity, are the besetments of his life. He sees so many 
comical and fantastic things in the world that he 
laughs in season and out of season. And he is con- 
stantly saying or doing something to make other 
eople laugh. Bro. A. is shocked at such conduct— 
Ris st friends are often grieved—and he condemns 
himself in “ that thing which he alloweth.” He re- 
solves and prays against the infirmity, but finds in 
many instances that the “old Adam is too strong for 
the young Melancthon.” It is very difficult for sedate 
and earnest-minded Christians to make proper allow- 
ances for these volatile brethren. It is much easier 
and more common to judge them harshly and in for- 
getfulness of the efforts they make to overcome their 
unfortunate proclivity. I know an eminent Christian 
minister who brought upon himself severe censures 
for his witty and eccentric sayings in the pulpit. A 
friend ventured at length to expostulate with him, 
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and whines like a sick child. It takes so much time 
to soothe and satisfy him—he needs so much patting 
and coaxing, that it is not strange if his brethren 
sometimes wish that we would “ go out from them,” 
and find more congenial society elsewhere. 

_ Bro. D. is constantly involving himself and others 
in difficulty by his abrupt and imprudent speeches. 
He takes pride in being a plain, blunt man, and makes 
a merit of speaking his mind freely. There are ex- 
cellent traits in his character: he is frank, whole- 
souled and generous, and is above an intentional 
meanness. But he has no idea that it is any part of 
a Christian’s duty to be a gentleman and courteous. 
His words are harsh and stinging, and he scatters 
them like hot coals of juniper upon the heads of his 
friends, and then wonders that anybody winces under 
the infliction. Bro. D. carries a very ugly burden 
without being aware of it. ; , 

Bro. E.’s trouble is of another kind still. He has 
too high an appreciation of money. In naming his 
fault I avoid Bro. D.’s infirmity, and use very mild 
language. I should probably ‘say that Bro. E. is 
covetous, only that covetousness is idolatry, and this 
brother is no heathen, but a reputable member of an 
evangelical church. I do not say that he loves the 
world, for “ if any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him,” but he has a bad way of show- 
ing his regard for the mammon of unrighteousness. 
It may be only in appearance, but he seems to be in 
haste to get rich. His business practices are too 
sharp for one who professes to be governed by the 
law of love. He keeps his clerks on low salaries, and 
treats them very much as if they were only machines 
to be used in making money. In dealing with unfor- 
tunate debtors he evidently forgets that “ he shall 
have judgment without mercy, that hath showed no 
mercy.” Among business men he Itas the reputation 
of being hard, grasping and selfish, And when he 
gets possession of the “ filty lucre,” he is very relue- 
tant to part with it, especially for benevolent pur- 
poses. He shirks pecuniary responsibility in the 
church, and is ingenious in devising excuses for hold- 
ing fast to his money. He has a way of keeping a 
dollar so close to each eye that he can hardly see the 
sufferings of the poor, or the wretchedness of the 
heathen. , it is a grievous thing for a Christian to 
carry such a burden in his heavenward way as is 
strapped upon the shoulders of Bro. E. 

I might speak of Bros. F. and G., and so on to the 
end of the alphabet, but I desist. What are the 
duties of more consistent and better balanced Chris- 
tians toward these weak and burdened brethren? I 
reply, they are to treat them charitably, and with 
brotherly consideration. ‘“ We that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.” While we deplore the existence of these 
infirmities, we are not to withdraw our confidence 
from those whom Christ has received. If the Master 
bears with them, surely we can be forbearing toward 


“My dear children, do not grieve for me. It is 
true Iam going to leave you. I am well aware of 
my situation. I have suffered much bodily pain ; but 
my sufferings are but as nothing compared with that 
which our blessed Saviour endured upon that accursed 
cross, that we might all be saved who put our trust 
in him.” 

_ He then took an affectionate leave of each one of 
his family, taking them one by one by the hand, and 
addressing to each a few words of counsel. “He 
then,” writes Dr. Efselman, who was present, “ de- 
livered one of the most impressive lectures upon the 
subject of religion that I have ever heard. He spoke 
for nearly half an hour, and a parently with the pow- 
er of inspiration ; for he pos with calmness, with 
strength, and even with animation. In conclusion, 
he said, ‘ My dear children, and friends, and servants, 
white and black?” rs _ tingle 

All present were in tears. “Odo not cry,” said 
the General, ‘ Be good children, and we will all meet 
in heaven.” These were his last words. He ceased 
to breathe, and died without a struggle or a pang. 
“ Major Lewis,” writes his biographer, “ removed the 
pillows, drew down the body upon the bed, and closed 
the eyes. Upon looking again upon the face, he ob- 
served that the expression of pain which it had worn 
so long, had passed away. Death had restored it to 
naturalness and serenity. The aged warrior slept.”— 
Congregationalist. 





ARMY RATIONS. . 

There is one disagreeable thing which the tyro in 
camp life especially feels, in which he is sure of home 
sympathy,—the character of his rations. It must be 
allowed that these are not just what one would choose, 
and it needs no special power of imagination to un- 
derstand how thoroughly a homesick soldier, just from 
the plenty of a New England home, must loathe salt 
pork and hard bread. Hard as it may be, the duty 
of home is to help wean the soldiers from “ the good 
things,”—rather to reconcile him to his fare, than keep 
up his discontent by frequent instalments from the 

home larder. Government has been very honest and 
very earnest in its efforts to prevent any just com- 
plamt. Of course there will be times when things 
will not go right in the camp kitchens. Even home 
knows something of that. 4 the field there must be 
mishaps which the clearest foresight cannot always 
prevent, but the provision of government is ample. 
The soldier cannot eat his rations. They are plain, 
substantial, wholesome, such as a long experience has 
decided to be best adapted to his need. ‘They donot 
include certain things men have been used to, and 
there is the trouble. The men themselves soon get 
to relish what they at first loathed. But home cannot 
do this so easily. She thinks of her own plenty. By 
that scale she judges, and strives out of her own 
plethoric stores to make good the lack. I have seen 
sensible letters from the camp, begging sympathetic 
friends to keep back the good things for which the 
soldier had no room, or for the time had lost his relish. 
Many of the things sent have been spoiled before ar- 
riving, or have proved so attractive to the rats of the 
storehouses that but little was left for the soldier. 
The men are merry, and grow fat under the govern- 
mental regime. A young friend, wonted to every del- 
icacy, assured me he never knew such health as upon 
his, often, raw pork and hard biscuit. The men of 
our homes have been weeks without tents, exposed 
every way, without sickness, and conscious of a higher 
physical vigor and enjoyment than ever before. Be 
sure home wastes a great deal of sympathy and ex- 
pense. We were growing a = and puny race 
under our artificial habits and laws, and one among 
many good lessons we are to learn from this war is, 

that we increased our luxuries till they became neces- 

sities, while the real_necessities are few and simple, 





them in love, aud natJdar.a.atamalinedlackin thi 
this regard is — out in what has always seeme 
to me a most beautiful passage in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: “ Let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works.” All the infirmities of a 
brother, whatever detracts from the worth and beauty 
of his character, are to be considered in a spirit of 
Christian charity. Our consideration is not to pro- 
voke us to a harsh judgment of his failings, but is to 
lead to love and good works. We are so to consider 
his personal peculiarities, the circumstances in which 
he has been placed, and the temptations to which he 
has been exposed, that our pure minds may be stirred 
up to encourage and help him. And it may aid us 
in the discharge of this duty to remember that we 
constantly need the same brotherly kindness from 
others. And we receive it too—for who of us could 
stand up under the load we bear if there were none 
to share our burdens with us ?—JIndependent. 








DEATH-BED OF PRESIDENT JACKSON. 
BY REV. JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


One Sunday morning in the vear 1827, as General 
Jackson and his wife were walking towards the little 
Hermitage church, she entreated him to take a de- 


church. He replied: 

“My dear, if I were to do that now, it would be 
said, all over the country, that I had done it for the 
sake of political effect. My enemies would all say 
so. Iecannot do it now; but I promise you, that 
when once more I am clear of polities, I will join the 
church.” 

On the 23d day of Dee., 1828, Mrs. Jackson died. 
It was a terrible blow to her husband, who had loved 
her with singular fervor and constancy. He never 
quite recovered from the shock. His spirit became 
very much subdued, and he gave up entirely the use 
of profane language, to which he had been awfully 
addicted in his younger days. 

Mr. Nicholas P. Trist, of Virginia, was private sec- 
retary of President Jackson. On one occasion, it 
seemed necessary for him to enter the President’s 
apartment after he had retired for the night. He 
found the President in his night dress, sitting at a 
table, with his wife’s miniature propped up against 
some books befere him, and between him and the 
miniature lay his wife’s well-worn prayer-book, from 
which, according to his invariable custom, he was 
reading a prayer before he slept. 

About this time there was a season of special relig- 
ious interest in Washington. The pastor of the 
church which the President attended, and from which 
the writer has the anecdote, called at the White 
House, and entered into conversation with the Presi- 
dent upon the subject of personal religion. He re- 
lied : 
ne No man respects religion more than I do, or feels 
more deeply its importance. I promised my wife that 
I would attend to the salvation of my soul as soon as 
the election was over, but now the cares which en- 
gross me are so overwhelming, and my cabinet in 
sucha divided state, that I have not a moment’s time 
to think of anything but the urgencies of the passing 
hour. But I am resolved, so soon as I leave the 
Presidential chair, and retire to the seclusion of the 
Hermitage, to take up, in earnest, the subject of re- 
ligion.” ae 

It was the old excuse: go thy way for this time; 
when I have a convenient season. 
tirement came, and still the General did not keep his 

romise. 
ject, he wrote, in August, 1838: “ I would long since 
have made this solemn dedication to Almighty God, 
but knowing the wretchedness of this world, and how 
prone many are to evil, that the scoffer of religion 
would have cried out, ‘hypocrisy! he has joined the 
church for political effect,’ I thought it best to post- 
pone this public act, until my retirement to the shades 
of private life, when no false imputations could be 
made that might be injurious to religion.” 

About a year from this time, in 1839, there was a 

protracted meeting at the Hermitage. General Jack- 
son attended all the services with deep solemnity. He 
was deeply impressed by the last sermon, and urged 
the preacher, Rev. Dr. Edgar, of Nashville, to go 
home with him. An engagement prevented this. 
General Jackson, a sin-convicted man, with his eyes 
open to his true condition, passed the evening, and 
most of the night, in reading the Bible, and in medi- 
tation and prayer. The anguish and tears of that 
night eternity alone can reveal. With the light of 
the morning peace dawned upon his soul. It was 
communion Sabbath at the little Hermitage church. 
That very day, the General made a public profession 
of his faith in Christ. The church was crowded to 
its utmost capacity, the very windows being darkened 
with eager faces. As, in great infirmity, he leaned 
upon his staff, giving his assent to the creed and cov- 
enant of the church, tears trickled freely down his 
furrowed cheeks, and all were overcome with emo- 
tion. 
From this time until his death, he spent most of his 
time in reading the Bible. Scott’s Family Bible he 
read through twice, and daily conducted family pray- 
ers, summoning all the household servants. On the 
8th of June, 1845, the summons came for the weary 
pilgrim, then 78 years of age, to appear before his 
final Judge. As he lay up on his dying bed after a se- 
vere spasm he swooned away, and all, for a few _mo- 
ments thought him dead. But he revived, and raising 
his eyes, said : 





cided stand as a Christian, and to unite with the ° 
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and experience are better judges than love and sym- 
i. A soldier will march better, fight better, sleep 
vetter, watch better, be better, on the army ration, 
than he could if he fared sumptuously at Parker’s 
every day; and home will do a wiser thing in letting 
its children become wonted to their fare, than by 
teasing the appetite with choice bits now and then. 
The weaning should be prompt and thorough.— 
Monthly Religious Magazine. 





DESPERATE SITUATION OF THE REBELS. 

We commend the following article from the Rich- 
mond Examiner, to those who are disposed to com- 
plain that the Union Army have accomplished noth- 
ing : 

For a period uncertain in duration, whether of 
days, weeks or months, the season commands a truce. 
This is the true winter. The first campaign is ended, 
and a time has come when it is no longer unsafe to re- 
view results and consider with candor the situation of 
our affairs. ; 

The campaign has been strictly defensive. We 
have gained nothing, for we have attempted no gain. 
That we have lost comparatively little of actual terri- 
tory during the latter six months, is due only to the 
difficulties of invasion in a country like this, the ne- 
cessity for time to prepare half a million of soldiers, 
the courage of the Southern volunteers and the indi- 
vidual cowardice of the Northern mercenaries. 

It is, however, undeniable that the defensive policy, 
besides the moral strain on an army that awaits re- 
peated and endless attack, and the exhaustion of a 
country which is the scene of war, has given the 
enemy an uninterrepted opportunity to prepare a gi- 
gantic host and to arrange it at leisure for the full 
trial of relative strength when the seasons permit the 
resumption of hostilities. 

While the political leaders of the South have been 
reposing in dreams of approaching peace, and while 
our accomplished captains of engineers have been ex- 
pending their remarkable scientific ingenuity in the 
erection of works as wonderful, and almost as exten- 
sive and quite as valuable, as the Chinese wall, to re- 
sist invading forees from a given direction, the enemy 
have gradually and at leisure gathered up their im- 
mense resources and concentrated their tremendous 
energies to envelop the confederacy with their armies 
and fleets, and to penetrate the interior from some one 
of many alternative points. : , 

Although they can now do nothing, they have their 
general programme in perfect order for execution 
when the weather changes in the ordinary course of the 
earth round the sun; and at thismoment we find our- 
selves in the face of superior force wherever we look, 
whether to the North, the East, or the West, or the 
South itself. Gen. Sidney Johnson has to strain every 
nerve to prevent the military as well as geographical 
heart of the country from slipping out of his grasp. 
Generals Joseph Johnston and Beauregard are held 
by McClellan on the Potomac as in a vice. A gigan- 
tie armament is ready to attempt the descent of the 
Mississippi, and their fleets on the Atlantic seacoast 
and the Gulf are too freshly before the public atten- 
tion to require remembrance. Such are the fruits of 
a policy purely defensive. Without even the hesi- 
tancy which would come of a possible interruption, the 
enemy have thus surrounded the Southern confeder- 
acy ; and, if permitted to repeat as often as may be 
desired, their efforts to penetrate its heart, they will 
necessarily attain the place and the time where success 
awaits them. 

There is now but one chance of escape from the 
net has been coolly drawn around us; it is to concen- 
trate our energy on one point and cut it through; to 
convert our denfensive into an offensive war, and 
transfer the scene of at least a part of these hostilities 
to the enemy’s own country. Situated as we are, it 
is only possible at one point—and that is at Kentucky. 
If the forces that we are dispersing to the four cor- 
ners of the continent every day, tomeet new menaces, 
were collected under the hand of Gen. Sidney John- 
son, tilla column was formed sufficient to enable him 
to maneuvre with some possibility of success over the 
plains of that region, he might hurl back the array in 
front of him at present, and penetrate the State of 
Ohio. The attainment of this object would render 
worthless all the plans of the enemy. The circle of 
armies would be in the condition of the constrictor 
whose back has been broken, the scene of war would 
be transferred to its own territory, and every one 
who has witnessed the ravages of armiesin any of the 
invaded districts of Virginia, knows what a priceless 
blessing is designated in that brief phrase. 

He would be attacked beyond his defenses. The 
alarm and confusion of the United States would paral- 
yze its Government and its generals, and the entire 
arrangement, by which we suffer now, and dread 
great disasters in future, would be immediately re- 
versed. 





ATTENTION TO THE FEET. 


It is utterly impossible to get well or keep well, un- 
less the feet are kept dry and warm all the time. 
they are for the most part cold, there is cough or 
sore throat, or hoarseness, or sick headache, or some 
other annoyance. : 

If cold and dry, the feet should be soaked in hot 
water for ten minutes every night, and then wiped 
and dried, rub into them well, ten or fifteen drops of 





‘| another change. 


sweet oil; do this patiently with the hands, rubbing 
the oil into the soles of the feet particularly. On 
getting up in the morning, dip both feet at once 
into water, as cold as the air of the room, half ankle 
deep, for a minute in summer; half a minute or less 
in winter, rubbing one foot with the other, then wipe 
dry, and if convenient, hold them to the fire, rubbing 
them with the hand until perfectly dry and warm in 
every part. 

If the feet are cold and damp, attend only to the 
morning washings, but always at night remove the 
stockings, and hold the feet to the fire, rubbing them 
with the hands for fifteen minutes, and get immedi- 
ately into bed. 

Under any circumstances, as often as the feet are 
cold enough to attract attention, draw off the stock- 
Ings, and hold them to the fire:.if. ; 

Some person’s feet are more comfortable, even in 
winter, in cotton, others in woolen stockings. Each 
must be guided by his own feelings. Sometimes two 
pair of thin stockings keep the feet warmer than one 
_ which is thicker than both. The thin pair may 

» of the same or of different materials, and that 
which is best next the foot, should be determined by 
the feelings of the person. 

Sometimes the feet are rendered more comfortable 
by basting half an inch thickness of curled hair on a 
piece of thick cloth, slipping this into the stocking, 
with the hair next the skin, to be removed at night, 
and placed before the fire to be perfectly dried by 
morning. 

Persons who walk a great deal during the day, 

should, on coming home for the night, remove their 
shoes and stockings, hold the feet to the fire until 
perfectly dry; put on a dry pair, and wear slippers 
for the remainder of the evening. 
Boots and gaiters keep the feet damp, cold and un- 
clean, by preventing the escape of that insensible 
perspiration which is always escaping from a healthy 
foot, and condensing it; hence the old-fashioned low 
shoe is best for health.—J/all’s Journal of Health. 





A SOUTHERN MARTYR. 


When the secret history of current events at the 
South is brought to light, there will be revelations of 
sacrifice and suffering for loyalty to the Union that 
will show that the age of heroism has not wholly gone 
by. A recent letter froma lady in Charleston, of 
undoubted authenticity, gives an account of a martyr 
to loyalty, whose name will be honored in the histo 
that is yet to be written of the great events of this 
age, though now concealed from motives of pru- 
dence: 
Poor F is dead. Before the fall of Sumter he 
exerted all his influence, using both pen and voice 
against rebellion, until he was thrown into prison. At 
first he was treated as an ordinary criminal awaiting 
trial; but after the battle of M the confed 
ates seemed drunk with triumph at their victory, and 
mad with rage over the vast number of victims who fell 
in their ranks. I wrote you with what pomp this city 
mourned for her dead; amid it all, when the confed- 
erate host seemed likely to win, F was offered 
freedom and promotion if he would espouse the con- 
federate cause. IIis military and scientific attain- 
ments were considerable, which made them anxious 
for his services. “I have sworn allegiance to the 
Union,” said he, “and am not one to break my 
exp cal When tempted with promotion if he could 
e prevailed to enlist beneath their banner, he said, 
“you cannot buy loyalty. I love Carolina and the 
South, but I love my country better.” 

Finding him faithful to the flag he loved, he was 
made to feel the power of his enemies. He was cast 
into a miserable, damp, ill-ventilated cell, and fed on 

oarse » half the time and his wife 

t d he sank 
his troubles, and was soon removed from the persec 
tion of his oppressors. ‘The day before his death h 
said to his wife, ‘Mary, you are beggared because I 
would not prove disloyal.” “ God be t 
fidelity,” replied the wife. “They have taken you 
wealth and life, but could not stain your honor, an 
our children shall boast of an unspotted name. M 
husband, rejoice in your truth.” She returned to he 
friends after his death, openly declaring her proudest 
boast should be, her husband died a martyr to his’ 
patriotism. Who shall say the day of heroism is,/ 
passed ? : 




















PIETY WITHOUT RELIGION. 


Capt. Fifield, whose vessel was taken the other day 
by the privateer “Jefferson Davis,” and who was 
kept prisoner on board that craft for a day or two, 
says that they had regular morning prayers. The 
were, very possibly, devout in their prayers, being 
pious, but not religious. The brigands of Italy, before 
they go out to rob and murder, pray fervently to the 
Virgin. There is no hypocrisy init; their devotion is 
sincere; it is merely piety without religion. Walter 
Scott in “ Quentin Durward,” describes the same 

sychological phenomenon in the case of Louis XL, of 
Fraken, who prayed fervently to the Virgin for suc- 
cess in one little crime he was about to commit, prom- 





ising her, if she let him succeed, it should be the last. 
This is another case of piety without religion—Rev. 
J. F. Clark. 





REMEMBERING CHRIST. 


A Christian man, now eighty years old, states that 
for many years he was acquainted with a devotedly 
pious woman, on the frontiers of New Hampshire, 
who trained up her family for God, and was accus- 
tomed to ride four miles on horseback, for public wor- 
ship. After an absence of several years, he visited 
the then aged and infirm woman in ber arm-chair, 
and tried to recall former days : but she did not know 
him. He mentioned the name of her minister, and 
several mutual friends, but she had no recollection of 
them. “I sat and reflected a while,” he writes, “ and 
then said, ‘ Mrs. C———, do you recollect ever hear- 
ing of Jesus Christ?’ She looked at me with aston- 
ishment, exclaiming, ‘Do you think I have forgotten 
my Saviour ?’” é 

cf In former years,” he adds,’ “I had caviled at the 
words, ‘He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me ;’ but what I saw in this visit 
cured me of my infidelity.” 


at 





FORGETTING THE OFFENSE. 

A person came to Mr. Longdon, of Sheffield, one 
day, and said, “ I have something against you, and I 
am come to tell you of it.” “ Do walk in, sir,” he re- 
plied ; “ you are my best friend. | If I could but en- 
gage my friends to be faithful with me, I should be 
sure to prosper. But, if you please, we will both 
pray in the first place, and ask the blessing of God 
upon our interview.” After they rose from their 
knees, and had been much blessed together, he said, 
« Now I will thank you, my brother, to tell me what 
it is that you have against me.” “ O,” said the man, 
“] really don’t know what it is: it is all gone, andI 
believe I was in the wrong.” 
ee 


GEMS. 


We may always joke when we 
always careful to please when we jo ; 
Peace is the dream of the wise, war is the history 
of man.— Segur- 
The crime not the scaffold makes the shame.—Cor- 
neille, 
What is unjust never can be permanently expe- 
dient.— A ison. ’ 
When the devil tempts a man to commit any wick- 
edness, he does, as it were, lay a long train of sins, 
and if the first temptation take, they give fire to the 
other.— Tillotson. 
As acountenance is made beautiful by the soul’s 
shining through it, so the world is beautiful by the 
shining through it of God.—Jacobi. 

Man grows by suffering, ’t is his Maker’s plan ; 

Each, till he suffers, is but half a man. 
The world measures a man by what he does, but 
he measures himself by what he thinks he can do. 

We cannot be happy in freedom from care, 
Its pressure supports us like that of the air. 

Care and trouble are like the cow-pox and the 
small-pox. We must take the former to guard our- 
selves against the latter. 
One of the best things for a man to invest in is the 
good will of his fellow-men. 
Most new things are old ones returning in their 
orbits. 
A man should be cautious about what he says in 
jest, lest it should be repeated as if said in earnest. 
__ If you employ your money in doing good, you put 
it out at the best interest. 
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How few who, from their youthful day, 
Look on to what their life may be, 
— the visions of the way 
In colors soft, and bright, and free ; 
How few who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought ! 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1862. 
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A LAST@WORD. 

THE LAST PAPER that will be 

sent to subscribers whose term closed 

with December, and who have not set- 

tled for the present year with either 


their minister or ourselves. 
There is yet time, before the next 


issue, for all who wish to make remit- 
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tance. 
We are now nearly two thousand 


subscriptions behind the same time 
last year, and we put it to our friends 
who have not renewed, and whose pat- 
ronage we have tried our best to merit, 
whether they will desert us in this 
hour of need. 

Another point: We have sent five 
papers in this year to all who have 
not signified their purpose to stop. 


We have done it on the supposition | 
point this hope, we trust they will at 

















« humanity,” used to make “ as small a number of ar- 
rests as possible.” Is it the same kind of “ humanity ” 
that now makes the efforts to enforce the Liquor Law, 
on the part of the Police, “ as small as possible ?” 
Also, would it not be well to inquire whether the 

whole State is or is not benefited or injured by the 
operation of this law, before we decide 
Drunkenness may increase in Boston, 
élsewhere so much more, that, for the whole State, it 

may be greatly lessened. 

We are told that in Boston there are now, in round 

numbers, 2,000 liquor shops, or places where intoxi- 

cating drinks are openly sold. Who believes that 
these 2,000 shops are sustained by the 60,000 male 

residents in Boston over fifteen years of age? This 

would give one liquor shop for every thirty such per- 

sons. But at least half, we may presume, never enter 

such a place. A liquor shop with only fifteen custom- 

ers must live on small patronage. There can be no 

doubt that Boston, under the protection of its present 

Police, is the rum market for the whole of the country 

round about. These 18,598 “arrests for drunken- 
ness,” and 1,274 “ common drunkards,” and 3,240 
« intoxicated persons helped home,” are but an incon- 
siderable part of the fruits of those 2,000 rumshops. 
If the police were as eagle-eyed to search out all 
such cases as they are to catch burglars and incendi- 
were they as skillful to detect drunkenness 
as they are to detect pocket-picking, they could do as 
much ina month as they now do in a year. It is true 
that largely the Liquor Law has dried up the traffic in 
the country towns, and transferred alarge part € the 
evil to Boston. The picture of the Chief of the Police 
is correct as a rough sketch, lacking only distinctness 


i i his, we are confident 
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chusetts. And could it only be properly enforced in 


aries, and 


and accuracy. 





least, each send us 15 cents for the 
five papers already received. 





DRUNKENNESS IN BOSTON. 


The Annual Report of the Chief of Police of the 
city of Boston for 1862 is a very suggestive document. 
We find in it the following table, which, “ derived 
from the Police Records, shows for the twelve years 
commencing January 1, 1850, the estimated number 
of population, the number of liquor shops, and the 
number of persons arrested for drunkenness in the 
city each year : 





Year. Population. Shops. Drunkenness. 
Dec. 1850, 138,000 Unknown. 1,318 
Dec. 1851, 142,000 1,500 1,876 
Dec. 1852, 146,000 1,500 2,060 
Dec. 1853, 150,000 Unknown. 2,571 
Dec. 1854, 155,000 Unknown. 6,982 
Dec. 1855, 160,000 Unknown. 7,582 
Dee. 1856, 164,000 1,927 7,715 
Dec. 1857, 168,000 1,995 9,715 
Dec. 1858, 171,000 1,940 9,967 
Dec. 1859, 174,000 2,018 10,771 
Dec. 1860, 177,000 2,220 14,434 
Dec. 1861, 180,000 1,904 18,598 


We are also informed afterwards by the Chief of 
Police that “the number of arrests for drunkenness 
in the city amounts to the fearful proportion of over 
ten per cent. of the whole population, being full eight 
per cent., after deducting the four thousand included 
in the arrests, who live out of the city.” 

Now if we deduct the four thousand who live out of 
the city, we shall have left 14,598 arrests of resident 
Bostonians for drunkenness, during the year 1861. 

We confess that this number startles us, and we 
cannot resist the inclination to do a little ciphering, 
hoping by the aid of figures to obtain a more complete 
conception of this staggering fact. 

Statists, who cipher to make out a desired result, 
are very apt to omit some important clements, and it 
looks very much as though this was the case in the 
above bristling table. We are not informed how 
many persons included in the above 14,598 were ar- 

rested two, three, four, or any other number of times, 
but we are left to infer that no one was arrested more 
than once. This is a legitimate inference from the 
remark: ‘“ The number of arrests for drunkenness in 
the city amounts to the fearful proportion of over ten 


Boston, the few remaining places in the State in 
which it is neglected would follow the example of the 
capital city, and intoxication would be almost un- 
known amongst us. Why is this not done? The 
following reasons are assigned : 


Will it be said that the Executive and the Judicia- 
ry have not done their duty in enforcing the law? J 
answer, it is no easy task to enforce a law oppos- 
ed by a large majority of the people under its Juris- 
diction ; but the fact that over one thousand cases 
have been presented to the grand inquest of the coun- 
ty since the enactment of the Maine Law, and that 
the number of liquor shops in Boston at the present 
moment are less in number than in 1856, will show 
that our Police have not been entirely idle, and I de- 
sire further to say that since occupying my present of- 
ficial position I cheerfully bear witness that these cases 
have ever been presented to the courts by the learn- 
ed District Attorney and his able Assistant, with that 
characteristic zeal and ability for which these gentle- 
men are so highly esteemed. Elaborate charges from 
the Bench have been impressive and impartial, and 
juries selected from among the people have been 
judges of the law and the facts; but the evil is not 
stayed. . ge mare 

I am free to say that the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is beyond the control of the Police under existing 
laws. Arrests, fines, and imprisonment have not sup- 
pressed or abated the evil. } 

An opposition to the law is manifested by a very 
large majority of our people, and a great consolidated 
interest, prompted by the stringency of the law, is 
forced into an imposing barrier to its execution. 

This combination includes the responsible and the 
irresponsible, the honest and dishonest, the seller of a 
pure article to proper persons, and the vender of adul- 
terated compounds to drunken husbands and destitute 
women and children, who in the eye of the law are 
equally guilty, and who are necessarily forced into a 
common defense. 


One or two things in the above deserve attention. 
We are told that “juries selected from among the peo- 
ple have been judges of the law and the facts; but 
the evil is not stayed.” Why did not the Chief of 
Police tell us how many members of the above juries 
respectively were themselves known to be liquor sellers, 
directly violating the law, of which they were 
“judges?” Does he not know, as all other citizens 
know, that when in the city of Boston juries are drawn, 
special care is always taken to have a goodly number 
of names of men who get their living by openly vio- 
lating a law of the State in which they live? How 
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cent. after deducting the four th in 


the arrests who live out of the city.” 

If only one person in Boston had been arrested dur- 
ing the year, 14,598 times, the number of arrests would 
have been as great as now, but it would have been very 
strange to claim that that one man, because arrested 
so often, was “ 8 per cent. of the whole population !” 
So we cannot suppose the Chief of Police to have 
been so inaccurate and unfair as to call the number of 
arrests persons, in calculating how large a “ per cent. 
of the population” have been arrested for drunken- 
ness, if any person was arrested more than once. 
We must conclude, then, that fourteen thousand five 
hundred and ninety-eight Bostonians have been ar- 
rested during the past year by the Police for drunken- 
ness. A good solid regiment of Bostonian drunkards, 
and a few companies to spare ! 

Let us revolve these figures over a little. The 
population of Boston, we are told, is 180,000. Now 
about one third of the population is under fifteen years 
of age. How many of those persons arrested for 
drunkenness were under fifteen years of age? We 
suppose if any, so few as not to be worthy of notice 
in acalculation. Subtracting the one third for chil- 
dren, we have 120,000 left, of whom we may suppose 
about 60,000, or one half, are males, and 60,000 fe- 
males, above 15 years of age. But at least two thirds 
of the staggering 14,598 drunkards arrested must 
have been males, which would give us 9,732 boys and 
men arrested, or about one in every six in Boston 
over fifteen years of age; and if this calculation is 
right, about one in twelve of all the females in Boston 
over fifteen years of age, were arrested for drunken- 
ness! We confess that we had not such an idea be- 
fore of the morals of Boston. 

But this does not exhaust the facts. We are in- 
formed that 1,274 “ Common Drunkards” have been 
arrested, though we are not told how many times in 
the course of the year they have been so much re- 
lieved, or what it is that makes a person a “ common 
drunkard ;” and 2,240 “ Intoxicated Persons helped 
home,” probably waited upon thus honorably only 
once apiece. If we should add the “ common drunk- 
ards” and the “ intoxicated persons helped home,” 
to the “ arrests for drunkenness,” and consider them 
all Bostonians, we shall have at least one fifth of all 
the men in Boston drank enough once in 1861 to 
need the care of the Police! 

But certainly it is fair to suppose that not more 
than one fifth of the drunkenness in the city received 
the attention of the Police. Adopting, therefore, the 
calculations of their Chief as a basis, it would be rea- 
sonable to suppose that everybody in Boston must 
have been drunk at least once in 1861! 

We have no disposition to undervalue the informa- 
tion given us. It is easy to perceive that the figures 
are useless to ascertain the per cent. of the popula- 
tion arrested, without the information of the number 
of different individuals arrested. This, at least ap- 
proximatively, could be given ; and wesuggest to the 
able Chief of Police, that in his next Report he can, 
if the record is kept, thus impart some valuable knowl- 
edge, and make his calculations on the per cent. rea- 
sonable and instructive. 

But the Chief proceeds to base on his table an ar- 
gument against the Liquor Law of Massachusetts. 
The table itself being rickety, the argument cannot be 
very solid. He appeals to facts. We are told that 
« under the Prohibitory Law of 1852, the average an- 
nual arrests for drunkenness was a little over three 
per cent. on the number of the population.” Now, 
however, the arrests are much greater, being “ten 
per cent. of the whole population,” and therefore we 
are Jed to infer that the law must be promotive of 
drunkenness. But would it not be well to inquire 
whether this increase in arrests, does really prove an 
inctease in drunkenness ? In another part of the re- 
port (page 30,) the Chief of Police himself answers 
this question in the negative. He says: 

“ Formerly the law made it the duty of the officer 
to complain of every person arrested for drunken- 
ness; Under the present law the officer is allowed to 
detain the drunken maa till sober, and then with an 
admonition, send him home to his family. Under the 
former law, humanity would dictate as small a number 
of arrests as possible.” 

Here, then, the Chief of Police himself suggests 
that the increased number of arrests does not indicate 
increased drunkenness, but is partly owing to the 
increased humanity of the present Liquor Law. It 
also shows the discretionary power claimed by the Po- 
lice, who under the influence of what the Chief calls 





the jury? Cannot this wrong be redressed? Is a 
man competent for a juror so long as a complaint for 
violating a law could be so far substantiated as to sub- 
ject him to a trial ? : 

But we are also told that “a great consolidated in- 
terest, prompted by the stringency of the law, is fore- 
ed into an imposing barrier to its execution.” 

Indeed ; andis this a valid objection to the law ? Is 
this a reason for its repeal? If violators of law, 
rogues, unite and form a league, do they thereby be- 
come respectable ? Is a single robber a rascal, but 
banditti honorable? Is one counterfeiter a knave, 
but a nest of them gentlemen ? Would a self-incor- 
porated body of horse thieves become an aristocracy, 
or render advisable the repeal of laws against appro- 
priating to one’s own use the occupant of another 
man’s stable? Suppose that all the brothels of a 
large city should call a convention—and we may come 
to that yet, for this is an age of progress—and choose 
a Director or Directress, and a Board of Trustees, 
and get up a fund, and fee lawyers, would it be 
therefore desirable to repeal all laws disagreeable to 
them ? 

We are pained to be under the necessity of putting 
such inquiries. The very fact of being a member of 
an association organized to resist a law, should sub- 
ject a person in a free State to such an odium as 
should practically bar him from public respect, and 
predispose any candid jury to adjudge him guilty of 
crime. He shows by his act that he not only intends 
to violate law, but to defend himself in that violation. 
Whatever may be thought of the rightfulness of a 
law, it is the part of every honest man, especially in 
a free country, to obey it; and especially is this true 
when, as in this case, the law does not require any ac- 
tion, but to abstain from an act, which, to say the 
least, cannot be a duty. 

That the law could be enforced, is proved by what 
the Chief of Police himself says in another part of his 
report on the Sunday Law. 

The Sunday Law of Massachusetts subjects the 
keepers of liquor shops to a fine, if they open them 
for business on the Lord’s Day. On page 40 of this 
Report we read : 

“The vigilance of the Police has been more active 
during the last year than before, and the places of re- 
sort (liquor shops) have been, many of them effectual- 
ly closed, especially on the Sabbath ; yet mainly with- 
out prosecutions.” 

Now what is the effect of this increased vigilance, 
“especially on the Sabbath.” Has the Sabbath 
been, as it otherwise would have been, the worst day 
in the week? Let the answer be read from the 
Report, on page 31. 

“ The average number of arrests for drunkenness 
on the Sabbath for the year is but about one half of the 
average number on week days; and were it not for the 
practice of a certain class of families to prepare them- 
selves with well-filled jugs on Saturday evenings for 
the accommodation of themselves and visiting friends 
on Sundays, the number would be much less.” 


Good. Out of thine own mouth we judge thee. 
We give thanks, in behalf of the city and State, to 
the Police for enforcing the Sunday Law so well. 
Now let them do the same thing with the Liquor 
Law “ Saturday evenings,” and all the rest of the 
week, and we shall have no cause to complain. They 
can do it, it seems, if they will, “ mainly without pros- 
ecutions!” We are confident the average arrests for 
drunkenness and other crimes might be diminished 
more than one half, and that speedily, by the Police, 
if they would only do their duty. 

We write this not for Boston merely; the whole 
State is interested in this subject. If Boston will not 
try to enforce State laws honestly and effectually, the 
State ought to provide for their enforcement. Seced- 
ing or nullifying cities are just as wrong towards the 
State as seceding or nullifying States are towards the 
General Government. Nor do we write this for 
Massachusetts alone; the principle applies to all of 
the New England States, and to many others. All 
the States that have laws prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors find little difficulty in enforcing 
them except in the cities. The law can be enforced 
there. Let it be done there, and the whole work will 
be well done. Let the cities see to it, that they have 
a Government that will enforce State laws, or let the 
States themselves provide magistrates who will see 
the law enforced even in the cities. We give the 
cities fair warning; if they are not reckless of their 

















CONVERSATION. 
When we read such a book as Coleridge’s Table 
Talk, we are almost surprised to observe how valua- 
ble a means of culture unpremeditated conversation 
may be made. We are forcibly struck with the same 


idea when we occasionally meet with one of a good 
on its merits? | conversational gift. It is a rare faculty. Persons 
and diminish | whose lips drop wisdom in the popular assembly, who 
rise to eloquence when they make a set speech, 


But the agents of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company have rendered, perhaps, the best service 
for the country in reference to cotton cultivation in 
the West. They have not been content with specu- 
lations and theories, but have made personal inquiries 
throughout Southern Illinois in reference to the cot- 
ton producing capacity of that region, and the re- 
sponses they have received have been gratifying in 
the highest degree. They have received replies from 
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properly called “ contrabands,” taught of ea 
competent, so far as heart-education is concerned, to 
go out and preach the gospel Their Prayers 7" 
most touching and powerful, as well as prevailing. 
boundless field of labor is here open for Christians 
and all lovers of humanity. 

ey felt that they were free. wane’ ; 
“7 ccmates God for that, so ; and 
the uniformity of their reply was very allecting. 
We felt “a the moral character of our Govern- 
ment was not a sure guarantee for the future liberty 
of all these afflicted precious ones. 


J inquired of several if 


wear 3 
of their own kind on 


whose thoughts and expressions in the pulpit or the 
forum are beautiful and interesting, are still very fre- 
quently but tame talkers, and little animated or in- 
structive in conversation. This is perhaps still more 
so with writers, who in the use of their pen seem to 
have lost their tongue. This may proceed from the 
occasion offered by conversation not being thought 
sufficient to call out the powers of mind. Whatever 
it proceeds from, it isa mistake. The writer or pub- 
lic speaker, to be successful, must have something to 
say; he must acquire as well as utter, or his stock 
will not hold out long. Much he may learn from 
books; but it is safe to say that more may be learned 
from intercourse with minds about him, if he under- 
stand the art of drawing them out, and that, too, of 
the very species of learning which is needed to make 
his book knowledge available. He will never be a 
mere book-worm, if he has an extensive range of ac- 
quaintance with individual character; for contact 
with life will give a vital form to what is learned 
from books, and teach its practical application. 

Many are almost mutes in conversation, from the 
idea, perhaps, that others of less culture can impart 
little to them. Perhaps this may be so, so far as 
stores of learning are concerned, but it is otherwise 
with the suggestions of thought. The maxim, “ in 
value of suggestions from differently constituted 
minds regarding the subject from different points of 
view. The thinker will almost invariably find that 
any topic he is turning over in his mind, if he can 
draw out others upon it in conversation, will assume 
to himself fresh aspects, and his own perceptions will 
be quickened. 

Another reason why it is not usual to present the 
pearls of the mind in conversation, is the idea that it is 
labor when the mind should have rest. This is not so; 
for conversation is a different mode of exercise, and 
calls into play different energies. The mind needs 
no other rest than a change of the sphere of its ac- 
tivity, and can hardly be so well rested after fatigue 
in one mode of exercise as by activity in a different 
department. When one set of muscles is wearied, it 
is best refreshed by the exercise of another and a 
different set. The man wearied with writing or 
public speaking will find a refreshment in genial con- 
versation which he could not obtain in inactivity, 
just as schoolboys fatigued with their tasks bound 
forth to engage in active sports, which constitute just 
the refreshment their tired minds require. Another 
hindrance to conversation is the injustice which one 
mind commonly does to others. It is supposed that 
if sentiments were spoken they would meet no echo, 
or if thoughts were expressed they would engage no 
sympathy. When by accident it is occasionally 
found that another mind is constituted like our own, 
and has answering chords to our own melodies of 
mind and heart, we think we have found a kindred 
spirit, friendship springs up, all the channels of com- 
munication are unbound, and we enjoy the “ flow of 
soul.” But the truth is that all human beings are 
constituted alike, and they who possess the art of 
conversing in perfection know how to draw out 
others, and to find their own image answering in the 
mind and heart of another as in a glass. Orators 
can do this with the mass of minds, poets with an un- 
seen audience, but a good talker can do the same 
with an individual face to face. Of course we do 
not mean by a gocd talker one who lets off in flippant 
speech the froth and surface-water of an unreflecting 
mind; but one who with culture of mind and heart 
has the courage to seek and the art to reach the 


minds and hearts of others, and call out what is best 
in them. 








Of course, it is hardly necessary to say that one is 
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nature from the printed page; as different as flying 
is from walking, or speaking from singing. The one 
is easy, unconstrained, without studied method or ar- 
rangement, unpremeditated, without picked wordsfor 
rounded sentences, being the natural outflow of the 
mind in the readiest channels of expression; the 
other is or ought to be a structure of thoughts and 
ideas woven together into a methodical whole, rather 
a system of thought than the natural and irregular 
current of ideas thrown off as they present themselves 
to the mind. Conversation, however, is no less an 
art, as to play gracefully may evince as much art as 
to work well. Any one may attain a greater or less 
proficiency in it who will have faith in the capacities 
and sympathies of other minds, realize what may be 
gathered from suggestions of minds of less culture 
and experience, and throw off the inertia which is 
apt to settle down upon the mind and make it slug- 
gish and silent. But for success practice is requisite. 
We believe that modern times have appreciated 
the value of conversation as a means of improvement 
much less than antiquity. Philosophy in its palmy 
days was taught in that way. The peripatetic school 
was so called because instruction was imparted in 
walking about ; and where can such skillful conversa- 
tion be found as that of Socrates? He rather by his 
power of drawing out other minds leads them to 
speak his grand thoughts than utters them himself. 
His own conversation is indeed rather valuable as 
the key that unlocks truth in their minds, than as 
itself furnishing an exposition of it. So, too, our 
Saviour taught most of the gospel truths in walking 
about with his disciples, and as they were called 
forth by the various incidents that occurred. He 
made but a few set sermons, and when he did it was 
in the open air, and he referred to natural objects 
about him for illustration, and thus, as it were, made 
them take part in the conversation. Surrounding 
circumstances and incidents give a stimulus to con- 
versation, which abstract thought in the study must 

lack ; they give it variety and vivacity, and make it 

peculiarly impressive. Learning thus acquired cannot 
be lumber. We do not know of any book-worms in 

antiquity. 

Who has not painfully felt the low state of the art 

of conversation in our evening parties. How com- 
mon are the wall flowers; how many there are who 
respond to all you can say, like the statue of Mem- 
non, by a monosyllable, while the talk which is ear- 
ried on is either a sort of secular liturgy of remarks 
upon the weather, health, &c., or a species of idle and 
injurious gossip, proceeding from a tongue which no 
man can tame. If you learn a French phrase book, 
you have by rote all the questions and answers you 
will have oceasion for in a fashionable party, and 
perhaps a still narrower round of compliments and 
range of expressions would carry a foreigner through 
one of our evening circles. Thus our occasions of 
social intercourse are rendered barren of good re- 
sults; and social intercourse, capable of being the 
best means of mental improvement, becomes a mere 
waste of time. Why can we not undertake to im- 
prove in this respect by organizing conversational 
circles in our towns and villages, with a view of seek- 
ing improvement in this important department ? 
Let a topic be selected and announced in advance, 
and then let it be made the theme of conversation, 
and we believe it will prove not only highly instruc- 
tive, but very agreeable as an entertainment. 





COTTON CULTURE IN ILLINOIs. 


One of the positive and enduring advantage of the 
war will be the increase of the area of cotton culti- 
vation. Heretofore, we have submitted unquestion- 
ingly to the Southern pretension that “ Cotton is 
king,” and have made no systematic inquiry whether 
cotton might not be cultivated more successfully in 
the free States by free labor. The war has aroused 
us from our supineness in this respect, and this very 
year more than a hundred thousand acres will be 
laid down for cotton, and free labor will come into 
competition with slave labor in the production of this 
great staple. The managers of the Agricultural 
Division of the Patent Office have satisfied them- 


upward of two hundred farmers, scattered through 
many counties, from which it appears that the cotton 
culture was pursued as a regular branch of agricul- 
for a number of years, and 
that it was only abandoned as a crop when cotton 


ture in Southern Illinois 


goods could be obtained cheaper than homespun. 


The evidence thus brought to light is conclusive 
that Southern Illinois has been a promising and profit- 
district ; that it yielded from 1400 to 2000 
equal to from 400 to 500 
pounds clear cotton to the acre ; that the season from 
is sufficiently long and favorable for 
it; that there is no trouble from frost ; that it is as 
sure acrop as any that can be put into the land ; 
that the fibre is as good as that grown in Tennessee 
or South Carolina, and that as an alternate crop in a 
rotation, it will pay Western farmers a larger profit 


able cotton 
pounds of seed cotton, 


May to October, 


than wheat. 


Among the replies elicited by the inquiries of the 
Railroad Company are some thirty-five from farmers 
who have emigrated to Illinois from Missouri, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Mississippi. One of them from South Caro- 
lina, says: “ Cotton can be grown here of as good 
quality and with a larger yield than in South Caro- 
lina ;” another from Missouri says : “ It can be raised 


a profit. I shall resume the culture.” 


vest. 


famous for cotton as they now are for wheat. 





SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


come out of the present contest. It says: 


down white ones. 
practicable. 


impracticable in ancient states ? 


the wind. 
would find their way to our lines. 


reverse ; it would repress both. 


tianized whites. 


Nimrod. 


North. 
not for union with us ? 


either to do justice or to be dissolved. 
hea 1% 


far as we are able. 


suggestions of the editor : 


sible in 


class meetings pleasant and profitable. 


same end. 
and wearisome periods. 
side of brevity. 
ing. But few vacant seats will then be visible. 


terize the experiences related. 


meetings dull and insipid. 
ex 


sciousness. 


things of God. 


usages of the church continue as they are. 


tine vigor of class meetings. 


at Fortress Monroe:” 
esting place. 


upon the rebellion. 


sword, too much so for some. 


ioned by Government. The men are mostly _ 


country. 


colored people. 


filled with families, from parlor to attic. 


the soldiers. 
sitting or playing about the room. 
“ Are those your children ?” we inquired. 
“T bore them,” was her touching reply. 
“ Well, are they not yours?” 
“ Yes, if I never have a master again.” 


judge. 
different congregations on the Sabbath. 
was present in power. 


it. 
God in,the school of Christ. 
“ Have you had any children sold?” 
“OQ! ‘yes, a daughter twenty-two years old.” 
“ How did you feel?” 
“ Can’t say, feelings indescribable.” 
“ Did you not feel like avenging yourself?” 
“QO! no, sir; not a bit of it. 
the stroke. 


and cleanse my heart.” " a 
“ How long have you enjoyed this religion ?” 
“ Twenty years.” 


back into the bitterness of slavery again ?” 
“O! yes; slavery! why that is the 


the peace. 4 
gives when the reservoir be full.” 
This he said with shining face. 


print. He wanted to read to the children. 
“ Children! how many have you ?” said I. 


A farmer from Tennessee says: “Tne tbercrop. eee and Fate UreaRE, the 
good cotton as I ever saw grown in Tennessee ;” pee placés, and fia¥e PreaQiig Wen TL.) ook 
and another says: “I raised cotton extensively in 
Randolph Coynty ten years. When the price de- 
clined to 5 a 7 cents per pound, the culture was 
abandoned. At 10 cents a pound, it can be raised to 


We could multiply testimony of this character to 
an indefinite extent. Enough, however, is quoted to 
show that in Southern Illinois we possess millions of 
acres of cotton producing lands, which are only wait- 
ing for intelligent labor to become white with har- 
With the system of railroads bringing all that 
region within cheap reach of the seaboard; with cot- 
ton-gins established, and a habit of looking to cotton 
as one of the staples, there can be no doubt that Illi- 
nois and others of the Western States will become as 


The Christian Advocate thinks emancipation will 


It is as constitutional to free black men as to shoot 
Let us not be told that it is im- 
Was emancipation under similar cir- 
cumstances impracticable in South America? was it 
Once let the de- 
cree go forth, and it would travel as on the wings of 
Once let it be known, and the freed men 
Say not “it 
would incite to insurrection and cruelty ;” the very 
Braver, more hu- 
mane soldiers were rarely found than the slaves who 
fought in our Revolution, or in the war of 1812. Say 
not that the negroes are incapable of freedom even 
with the aid and government of civilized and Chris- 
The charge that man is incapable 
of liberty has been the tyrant’s plea since the days of 
Nor aver that the black man cannot rise 
above slavery ; it is an insult to the image and a libel 
upon the providence of God. Say not that it would 
curse the slave States; it would bless them, bless 
the white no less than the black, the capitalist equally 
with the laborer, the South even more than the 
Do you ask, What will you do with slaves if 
you emancipate them? we ask, with Gov. Boutwell, 
What will you do with them if you don’t? If the 
South can liberate for alliance with England, why 


We did think that the rebellion could be subdued 
without emancipation; we doubt it now; we believe 
the United States is shut up, by God’s providence, 
A fearful re- 
sponsibility rests upon our rulers. We will stand by 
shee Tre WIth LBs IamakLenl; 
impracticable, heretical; no matter; we will bless as 


The Pittsburgh Advocate has been discussing class 
meetings at some length. We give some valuable 


If the composition of our classes was so changed as 
to imperatively permit but twelve members in a 
class, and require these to be located as much as pos- 

e same neighborhood, it would no longer be 
impracticable for the leader to see each member in 
his class once a week. This would help to make 
The man- 
agement of them may be made to contribute to the 
Let them not be protracted over tedious 
It is better to err on the 
Let the exercises be made interest- 
And 
let the leader see well to it that variety shall charac- 
It is an opinion of 
years standing with us that a beaten routine of exer- 
cises and a stereotyped form of speech more than 
anything else have contributed to make our class 
Many tell much the same 
rience from Sabbath to Sabbath. And its repe- 
tition at last assumes the dryness of an oft-told tale. 
The class leader is a true helpmate in proportion as 
he calls out such persons to take bread views of relig- 
ion, and leads them step by step to mark the various 
dealings of God’s Spirit with their individual con- 
In this way the class leader may become 
an efficient educator to his members in the deep 


In the reflections now made we have recommended 
some things not altogether practicable while the 
It is, 
however, questionable if the church should not aim 
at working up to such an improvement in her usages 
as might make it easy for ministers to visit the 
classes regularly, and for leaders to see their members 
at least once a week. This would restore the pris- 


The Beauty of Holiness has the following “ Glance 


Since our last we have made a visit to this inter- 
The Burnside Expedition was then ly- 
ing quietly in the harbor, ready to deal heavy blows 
In and around the fort were 
stationed several thousand soldiers. Gen. Wool, who 
gave us a very cordial reception, seemed anxious to 
see the end of the war. His is a tfusty heart and 
He has under his care 
about two thousand refugees from slavery, provis- 
plied 
with clothing also; but the women and children, 
principally by the benevolent in various parts of the 
The men work for the Government, and 
many women wash and mend for the soldiers. The 
houses of rebels in the vicinity are assigned to the 
Ex-president John Tyler’s summer 
residence, about two miles back of the fort, we found 
In one room 
we found a very interesting woman ironing, with 
much cheerfulness, a very large amount of clothes for 
Her young children, neatly kept, were 


What were our feelings we leave our readers to 
We had the pleasure of preaching to three 
The Lord 
At the elose of the sermons, 
opportunity to speak was given; several improved 
All had been taught some of the deep things of 


I said to a venerable, intelligent-looking man: 


Just submitted to 
I knew they couldn’t send her where 
Jesus couldn’t see her and provide for her. My old 
massa never get a saucy word out of this mouth after 
the Lord deliver me from the curse of the broken law 


“ Could you enjoy this love and be happy if turned 


great reser- 
voir of trouble, and the more the trouble rises the 
more it press me right up to the throne where I get 
O! bless the Lord for the peace Jesus 


Tle asked me if I 
could give him an old Bible or a few leaves of big 


“OQ! the Lord has given me more than fifty in the 


On passing an old woman, 


arms heavily laden with wood, we said: 

times for poor colored folks, 

run away from them.” 
Her face lighting u 

these be good times, bless the 

ing for such times many years. icin 
“ You can not support yourselves, can you 


had a chance.” 


among the many millions of the South, offering pre 


power. 
The Western Christian Advocate has an excellen 


the whole of it below. 
what it talks about, brevity : 


the half of a century, may be ; 
opinion freely, without assumin 
for a model. 





fatherly advice. 
Where country people have 
the Sabbath, an 





” 


nor will endure it long. 
at home, to read their 
for social and domestic duties. 


preacher has not mastered his subject, so as to kno 


them acceptable and useful. 0 
be short and appropriate ; hymns and prayers ditt 
But to enable the minister to observe these rules of pr 


decorous. 


agreed on, and distinctly announced one or two Sa 


detained five minutes fifty-two Sabbaths in a year, 


peating and commenting on pulpit notices. Ext 


lished, but nothing more. That people endure 


ministry. 


during most of my protracted ministry, and, so far 


ner ?—who ? 


T. A. Morris. 
Springfield, O., January, 1862. , 





DEATH OF JOHN TYLER. 
Ex-President Tyler, of Virginia, is dead. 


son. 


ing act of his administration. 


therein,” is appropriately fulfilled. 


ers of the Government. 
more generally respected than was Tyler, thoug 


promise, which brought on the strife in Kansas, th 


Union. 





A SMALL DELUGE. 


in California. 


country in the vicinity of Sacramento. 


undated towns, swept away mills, dams, flumes, houses. 


age estimated at $10,000,000. 
sands of Chinamen were drowned. 


Rev. Dr. J. T 


cate. We quote a little: 


higher in my hall than at 4 o'clock. 


God would interfere to save the lives of this suffe 
city. We commended ourselves to God, and felt the 
consolations of religion. 


lowing each other in rapid succession, but we trusted 
in God and suffered no harm. 
Tuesday morning. Thank God, the waters have 
abated. Not more than a foot on our lower floor. 
The ruin is everywhere. Our poor neighbors are 
moving in boats, and wading to get to their houses and 
trying to draw their beds and clothes out of the water. 
Ihave just learned that a large number of houses 
some two story, have been borne down by the current 
into the river. Some are said to have gone with pre- 
cious freight of human life—voices were heard calling 
for help, but in vain! The wife of one of my near. 
est neighbors stood in water for three hours before 
her husband could get a boat to relieve her. 
Most thankfully have I just learned that my library 
is saved. Bro. J. Griswold, by prompt exertion, car- 
ried every book and paper up into the church. He 
and Bro. Chambers saved our new and valuable Sun- 
day School library. Thank God for so much mercy. 
You can judge of the state of my home when I in- 
form you that have with my own hands, removed 
tons of mud from the floors below, and by the help of 
a strong man two days, with all the exertions of my 
wife and little daughter, we are now, Friday morning 
ye d in a tolerable, but by no means, comfortable con- 
ition. 





WICKED PREJUDICE. 


returning from camp, 


with a large bag of clothes on her head, ye 


when kind masters have 


.she replied: “ O! no, indeed, 
Lord; we been pray- 


“QO! yes; if we could support ourselves and mas- 
ters, too, I guess we could support ourselves, if we 


It was very evident that there are many thousands, 


vailing prayers for their freedom to Him who has all 


article from the venerable Bishop Morris, which all of 
us who ever try to preach ought to read. We give 
Observe ; it is a model of 


One who has marked the practical effects of brev- 
ity and its opposite upon the public mind for nearly 
i be allowed to express his 
to set himself up 
I therefore give the result of my ob- 
servations in a few particulars connected with the 
ministerial work—not in a dictatorial spirit, but as 


but one sey. 
~ yr W nd it, the 
come a long way to atte ete ey 
ath, and occasionally between Sabbaths, neither can 
They need part of the day 
ible, think and pray, and part 
Any preacher who 
makes thorough preparation needs ordinarily from 
thirty to forty-five minutes to deliver his sermon, and 
thirty more for all the exercises that precede and fol- 
low it. To preach an hour or more is proof that the 


what to leave out. - To preach short sermons requires 
close study ; long sermons may be preached without 
study, and, of course, witRout knowing when to stop. 
The other services, also, require brevity to render 
Scripture lessons should 


priety with satisfaction to himself and profit to others, 
every hearer should take his place in church before 
the service begins, and keep it till the service ends. 
To be coming in and changing seats while the minis- 
ter. is reading the word of God, or conducting any 
part of public worship, is disorderly and highly in- 


One of the most exceptionable instances of pro- 
lixity is the practice of repeating notices from the 
pulpit from week to week. The stated hours for 
preaching and other services of the week should be 


baths, but never after repeated till the time of service 
is changed. Why should a whole congregation be 


four hours and a third annually, to hear the same 
stale and useless announcements of what they all 
know as wellas the pastor does? Multiply these four 
hours and a third by the average number of hearers, 
and you will see how much time is annually consumed 
in the aggregate by this most needless practice of re- 


appointments, to meet emergencies, should be pub- 


have their time taxed to hear commonplace notices 
repeated weekly is proof of forbearance on their part ; 
and that the loss of time is thus inflicted upon them 
suggests the lack of judgment on the part of the 
And now, gentle reader, in conclusion, al- 
low me to add, what I here teach I have practised 


I know, to the satisfaction of all concerned. Who 
will try to adopt the brief, and avoid the prolix man- 


He en- 
tered public life very early, being a member of the 
Legislature of his State at the age of twenty-one. 
He was elected Vice President in the famous “ Tip- 

ieicesleeeeivaiiabaneebemsbenanssosaheneaianaingagniggaeegemnencacnpsnatasientae 
came President, April 4, 184 1, oo the death of Harri- 
By vetoing two bills for the establishment of a 
National Bank, the favorite measure of his party and 
a prominent plank in the platform on which he had 
been elected, he excited the indignation of his for- 
mer political friends and the contempt of everybody. 
In 1844 a convention of office-holders nominated him 
for re-election, but the movement was generally de- 
rided, and his name was speedily withdrawn. He 
was an earnest friend of the project to annex Texas, 
and the signature of the bill to admit it, was the elos- 
He presided over the 
Peace Congress last spring, at the same time secretly 
aiding Governor Letcher in his treasonable prepara- 
tions to seize the National Capital. His house near 
Fortress Monroe is now used as quarters for contra- 
bands ; so that if we follow the decision of Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, that the negro is not a man, the saying, 
“ Let his habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell 


Only four ex-presidents survive him, viz. : Martin 
Van Buren and Millard Fillmore, of New York, 
Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, and James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, all of whom are support- 
Perhaps all of them are 


Mr. Van Buren was universally regarded in his day 
as one of our most wily politicians ; Mr. Fillmore is 
bitterly censured by many as the signer of the in- 
famous fugitive slave law; Mr. Pierce is responsible 
to a great extent for the repeal of the Missouri Com- 


organization of the Republican party, and ultimately 
the present terrible contest; and Mr. Buchanan was 
almost universally regarded either as an active coad- 
jutor of the rebels, or a very weak friend of the 


They have been visited with a tremendous deluge 
The heavy snows in the mountainous 
regions being melted by powerful rains, have poured 
down with the rain and submerged large tracts of 
From Sacra- 
mento northward to the Columbia River, in Califor- 
nia, Nevada Territory, and Oregon, all the streams 
have risen to a great height, flooded the valleys, in- 


fences, domestic animals, ruined fields, and done dam- 


It is said that thou- 


Peck gives a vivid description of the scene in Sacra- 
mento, in a letter to the California Christian Advo- 


Half-past eight o’clock. The water is now one foot 


It is four feet 
and three inches, and seems to be climbing up after 


us! I have never experienced such a night. O that 
ring 


In the night our stron 
brick house cracked and settled, loud explosions fol. 











own interests, they will heed it before it is too late. 


for distribution. 


selves that cotton can be successfully grown in the 
middle and southern portions of the free States, en- 
tertaining “no doubt of the success of the culture in 
all the mild portions of the Middle States,” and they 
are making every effort to procure the proper seed 


gospel. Ihave to nurse them, and I want to read 
the blessed word to them, as they can’t read for 
themselves.” 

« Blessed man,” said we, inwardly, “in your pov- 
erty making many rich.” 

Schools are already started among this people. 
The children are learning rapidly. Teachers are 
needed. There are many among these refugees, im- 





A Chicago letter-writer gives the following illus- 
tration of the breadth of Christian charity in St. 
Louis. It must have occurred in one of the meetings 
of the “M. E. Church, South.” 

A pious Norwegian sailor, who enlisted from this 


city in the boat service, under Commodore Foote, 
sought out, in St. Louis, a class prayer meeting in one 








29, 1862. 

















Bangor, &. But most of those 30 years were spent west 
of the Kennebec. 

How many friends in and out of the ministry I left in 
good old Maine Conference, friends I shall never meet 
again on earth, Almost every number of the Herald 
brings a notice of the departure of some one or more of 
my acquaintance, minister or member, for the land of rest, 
I cannot wish them a longer stay amid the “evil of this 
world” if God is done with them here; but it would be 
a great pleasure to me to kneel with them on earth once 
more. May the wings of the Cherubim be spread over 
that Conference (my Conference still,) till time shall end. 
How sad to read one’s own name under the “ Who are the 


of the Methodist churches of that city. The evenin 
was cold, and as he went into the lecture room, and, 
with the few present, drew up to the fire, he spied a 
poor colored man erouching and shivering m the 
entry near the door, striving to catch what could 
of the prayers and exhortations. This was too much 
for the man’s liberty-loving spirit, so, with a vigorous 
beckoning of his hand, he said to the black man : 
«Come in! come in! don’t stay out there in the 
cold;” but with no other response then an enlarged 
whitening of his eyes. | “ Come in! come in!” he 
vociferated, “you have Just as good a right to — 
in here by the fire as we have ; you are just as a + 
as we are.” At this stage a se wenaget A pro son — 
pa a pate sO Te on : rs Black superannuated ? Until the last threo years I have done 
yy t th goth as white man before the Lord. | effective work. O how lonesome! How like an exile! 
ee a aie teaches you to keep the black man in | This, while away from kindred spirits, away from many 
the entry, it is not my religion; your God is not my veer. privileges of the church. 

and my God is not your ” With this he too There is here so much of “Young America,” so much 
his hat, and with the friend who told me the story neste, that it io hard to held « fellow oll Jeng enough tn 
want Boek ta: Ri Beet. settle into communion, even if a kindred spirit is met. It 
is well, perhaps, that many emigrate from the East to the 
LITERARY NOTICES. West, for thereby the two become bound together ; minis. 
uf Tur British Reviews.—The idea of re-publish- | ters have many of their own loved brothers, as also church 
ing these Reviews in this country was a noble one, | members; neighbors, politicians, teachers, students, law- 
and has contributed greatly to the pleasure and yers, doctors, &c., have many of their own fraternity, in 
t| profit of the reading public. In them ye have the | either ; bone . - — is in - ioe, is in the West. 
current history of Europe, the history of European ed bonds help, at least, to ie Ponte ys 
literature, the progress of science in every depart- gether. D. 
ment, and the ablest discussions of the great political 
questions involved in the events of the day. At the 


present time they are invaluable, as they freely dis- Dav. Wivens~We thee great weilie tp tel al 
cuss the great questions that are now agitating Eu- God of eur cclvethon Sie is wenden of tii death WA” 
rope, and to a great extent the whole civilized world. | 9.6 manifest on this district. No less than twelve or thir- 
They command the best writers of the age, and Are | teen of our churches are sharing in the gracious outpour- 
the repositories of the best specimens of English com- | ings of his Spirit. It is exceedingly refreshing to visit 
position. these churches, such is the heavenly influence which pre- 
The Edinburgh Review is the oldest, having been | yails among them. ; ut ai! 
established in 1802, and was at first principally con- There has evidently been a gradual rise of spirituality 


ne Rae : istri ince the August camp meetings. 
Anotod hy Rroncham, Jeffrey, and Sidney Smith. | on the district ever since 
Iu is the organ of the Whigs and is conducted at | Cprards vf vue hundvod and fifty converts have already 


present with great vigor and ability. The London been reported to me within a short time, as the trophies of 
Review commenced its existence in 1809, and one ob- these heavenly pipes No ae there are many 
ject it had in view was to fight the Edinburgh with Berrien nea a, sean Bro. Bo 

its own weapons, which it did in a most masterly ton, of Chilmark, Martha’s Vineys: ' ied rh ins of pn 
manner. Gifford, the great reviewer, was its editor. alias powerful revivals is in progress there that has been 
It is now Conservative in its principles, and defends | ,nown on the island since 1810, as is stated by several 
and upholds the Church of England. The Westmin- | aged members of the church at that place.” 

ster Review was established in 1824, to advocate re- He writes :.“‘ Such was the deep anxiety in one of the 
form in church, state and legislation, and was princi- | schools there that the exercises were interrupted by the 
pally under the direction of the disciples of Jeremy | sobs and cries of the penitent, and the teacher was con- 
Bentham. Such writers as Sir John Bowring, Grey, | strained to hold seasons of prayer for them.” In speak- 
Mills, Isaac Taylor and James Martineau, contribu- | "8 of penitents “a the altar, he says: “ Such deep agony 
ted largely to its pages. We are sorry to say that | Of spirit, such cries be re , ne enough ° melt the 
its brilliant pages are sometimes marred by a philo- pe gpg: aoe Pax Sage ae 7: on bei ps. 
sophie religious skepticism, and occasional thrusts at anni tae which ce tal 4 hie a char > Bee Pre 
religion. Its liberalism savors too much of infidelity, preaching, “ twenty-three came to po deed for yenyeile 
but still most of its articles are of great value, spark- 

ling in the brightest light of genius, evincing the 


Such a season as we had I never shall forget. * * * 

Sinners trembled and quaked with fear. Those upon 
highest range of intellectual talent. The North Brit- 
ish Review is of more recent date, starting in 1843. 


their knees seemed transfixed, and were unwilling to 
It is called “ Free Church,” as it was originated by 


leave the place till deliverance came.” He writes in con- 
clusion, “ over seventy have been converted within five 
the “ Free Church party,” of the Church of Scotland. | weeks, and still the work goes on.” 
Dr. Chalmers was one of its early supporters and 
contributors. It is the organ of evangelical litera- 


Bro. Alexander, of North Cohasset, writes me that a 
ture, and fearlessly advocates the truth. Though 


glorious revival is in progress on that charge. Bro. Bos- 
worth, of old Eastham, has been in the midst of a revival 

not so brilliant as the Westminster, yet it is scarcely 

below it in ability. Blackwood’s Magazine, which is 


ever since the camp meeting there last August. When I 

last heard from him, more than forty had been converted. 
also re-published, is Tory in its political principles, 
and is the leading monthly in the extent of its cireu- 


As usual in times of revival, many remarkable inci- 
dents come to light, showing the power of truth to reform 
lation in Great Britain. Warren, Bulwer, and other 
leading writers of England, contribute to its pages. 


and save the worst of men, and also showing that the 
spirit of persecution is not dead. One young lady, con- 

Now, what is remarkable, all the above periodi- 
cals—exact reprints—may be had for one year for 


verted in one of these revivals, was so basely persecuted’ 
$10, the cost of them in Great Britain being $31 per 


by her own parents that she was compelled to flee from 

her father, mother, home and friends, and seck a more 

congenial atmosphere among distant relatives. May she 

annum. How Messrs. L. Scott § Co., the publishers, | find Jesus to be dearer than all earthly friends. Thad 

can furnish them at that very low price, is a marvel, a enees pb pi. = 7 ee who ra ye. Re! 

° . . ” verted within a day or two, an e tears ro own 

— seneerrog bantrertomyin to xe checks, while with joy he told what God had done for 

his soul. He had spent a long life in open hostility to 

year. R. W. A. experimental religion, and trusted in the doctrine of uni- 
New Music.—Your blessing, dearest mother, or 
the Soldier’s Farewell, ballad by T. H. Howe; In 
Memoriam—Col. Baker’s Funeral March, arranged 
by J. W. Turner; Burlesque Galop, composed by 


versal salvation. But now to him “old things are 
passed away, and behold, all things have become new.” 

Galop Cassidy.—Published and for sale by O. Ditson 

§ Co., 277 Washington Street, Boston. 


A great many good things, Mr. Editor, could be said 
of the preachers on this district, particularly with refer- 

Tue Tripunrk ALMANAC FOR 1862.—A Wil- 
Hawa fs On hewn thie valuchle annual for calo, which 


ence to their untiring efforts to secure the general revival 
of God’s work. It has been a year of special labor with 
for 13 cents gives the best body of American political 
statistics that can be obtained for that sum. 











SANDWICH DISTRICT, PROVIDENCE CON- 
FERENCE. 
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many of them; they have not spared themselves, but for 
weeks together some of them have toiled in protracted 
meetings, and used all possible means to build up Zion 
and bring sinners to the cross. 

How thankful we ought to be that, while the ravages of 
war are cursing our fair land, the Lord is showing special 
favor to his churches. We hope and pray that these re- 
vivals may yet spread till all our Zion shall share in 
them, and the year of jubilee come indeed. 

Sandwich, Jan. 28. 





A SPECIMEN LETTER, 
The following speaks for itself. It is such a letter 


as wonderfully pleases the Agent, and displeases 
nobody. N. P. Partproox. 
Worcester, Jan. 17, 1862. 
Dear Bro. Ranp :—I am surprised to witness the 
tenacity with which the old subscribers cling to the 
Herald in these hard times. It is equally surprising 
to see with what ease one can get new subscribers by 
just asking the question, “ Don’t you want to take 
Zion’s Herald this year?” I have’ asked six persons 
that question within a few days, and all have answer- 
ed in the affirmative. Please add to my list of new 
subscribers, &c. J. W. Dapmun. 





LETTER FROM THE 8TH MAINE REGIMENT. 
Port Royal, S. C., Jan. 18, 1862. 
Dear Bro. Haven :—At the request of a large num- 
ber in this regiment, I will address a few lines to you, 
that you may, if it please you, give statement to a few 
facts in the Zion's Herald, which the public, especially 
down in Maine, ought to know. It is generally supposed, 
down there, so I am informed, that this regiment has 
been’ paid off, and that we have received many other 
things stipulated in the Army Regulations, that we have 
not. 
I meet with men every day who with tearful eyes tell 
me of the distresses their families at home experience be- 
cause they are unable to send them any money. It is 
now nearly five months since we left Augusta, and during 
this time Government has not paid the men of the Eighth 
Maine Regiment a single cent. To say that this is un- 
just, is to speak out the feelings of these men very weakly. 
However, it is not supposed to be the fault of Govern- 
ment, but of men who stand between us and Government. 
We sce some of this in Quartermaster’s operations, where 
huge speculations are made, and the soldiers, therefore, 
reduced tremendously in the variety of their food. But 
of these comparatively unimportant things we will not 
now make public complaint, but endeavor to make em- 
phatic the fact that we have had no money to send our 
suffering families ; so that, mayhap, creditors will not be 
so hard on them for debts due. 
The troops here are thirsting for active operations, and 
wondering at the inactive state in which they are kept. 
Yours, O. M. Cousens. 


ae eee eee ee 
“DID NOT OUR HEARTS BURN WITHIN 
USP” 

Thus we exclaimed as we left the society of our breth- 
ren at Gardiner, where we met Dec. 17th for an associa- 
tion. The Maine and East Maine Conferences were rep- 
sented on the occasion, and the time was spent in devo- 
tional exercises, the examination of sketches of sermons, 


comparing methods of preparation for the pulpit, &e, 
Metuopist CrertcaAL Brocrapuy.—An article | Two evenings were devoted to public preaching. 


bearing the above title in the North American Re-| An organization was effected taking the title of “ Ken. 
_, view, has been noticed and quoted extensively by the nebee Valley Ministerial Association,” embracing all the 
secular and religious papers. It is a very readable ministers of our church of both Conferences in the locak 
article, and at the same time contains an abundance | 't¥ 2amed. We adjourned to meet at Richmond, Feb 
.| of good thought. We suppose it was written by ares eee 
Rev. G. M. Steele, of Lynn. , Brethren will please take this as a personal invitation 
? to attend, and help to make it a season of profit.’ There 
will be a public meeting on the evening of the 10th, in 
which we expect brethren to be prepared to present to the 
people the subject of Missions. On Tuesday evening we 
hope to have a Sunday School Anniversary. The rest of 





RELIGION iy CanapA.—From the census lately 

taken in Canada it appears that the relative denom- 
inational strength stands thus: Roman Catholics, 
1,200,865 ; Church of England, 374,887; Methodists 
372,154; Presbyterians, 346,991; Baptists, 69,310 ; 
Lutherans, 25,156 ; Congregationalists, 14,284 ; Qua- 
kers, 7,504; Menonists and Tunkers, 8,965. There 
are several other religious bodies beside the foregoing 
—such as Bible @hristians, Universalists, Unitarians, 
and Jews—whose aggregate numbers make up less 
than 10,000; and about 33,000 persons are returned 
as of “no religion,” or of “no creed.” 
The whole population is only 2,506,755, making 
nearly one half Roman Catholics. These have dimin- 
ished a very little in Lower Canada, where the popu- 
lation is largely French, and increased more in Upper 
Canada, where the English language is spoken. 


h 


Cc 





A New Concorpance.—Dr. Strong, of the Troy 
University, is engaged with some assistants in pre- 
paring a new Concordance of the English version of 
the Bible, which shall be complete. Cruden’s, 
though professing to be complete, is very defective, 
besides being in many respects too cumbersome and 
irregular. Coles’ Concordance, published by Carl- 
ton & Porter, is the best small work of the kind that 
we are acquainted with, but a large and perfect one 
is a desideratum. 








Bro. DonkerstEy stinn Anreap!—Bro. D. 
closes up his Herald business with the following note: 
‘ * = will probably finish up my Herald business 
we é : : A 
tip enon Paper Mees a ee ces | te tie om asym il Wainy 0m, 
gation. Were our congregation four times as large as wit te ere Oe ee ae ee 
it now is, you should have four times as many sub- | ©¢h brother bring an essay and at least one sketch for 
scribers. Let every one of your sub-agents do as well | criticism. F. A. Cxarts, Secretary. 


as we have done, and you would have but little occa- | Richmond, Jan. 24, 1862. 
sion to complain of ‘ war times.’” = 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


M ze C — i : 
ISTAKE CORRECTED.—In a paragraph entitled Trinity M. E. Church, Providence, R. I.—Rev. W. F. 


Religious Statistics, in our last, we stated that the num- Farrington writes : “This church still occupies the spa- 
ber of members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in cious hall on Cranston Street, where it commenced opera- 
the United States given (1,165,213,) applied only to | tions three years since. We expected to have occupied 
the Northern Church. This was a mistake. The long since the house we bargained for on Stuart Street, 


number above embraced the Northern and Southern | some two years since, but the strange course of some pro- 


Churches in 1850. fessed Christians, and the ‘ law’s delay,’ have kept us from 


possession to this day. Still we live, and the Lord pros- 
Lay DeLecation.—The first figures are for, last | pers us. The present Conference year has been such an 
against: East Weymouth, Mass., 2, 34; Lempster, | one as no church in America ever witnessed before. Our 
N. Y., 7,3. The additional reports from other sec- church is young, and most of the members are young ; not 
tions of the county do not vary much from previous wealthy, but energetic and self-sacrificing. She has sup- 
reports. ° plied her quota of soldiers to defend our country’s flag, 
having spared eight or nine. Several have joined the 
Ricumonp Coat Mrxinc Comrany.—The ad- | 2tmy above with songs of triumph, while others, on ac- 
vertisement on this subject seems to promise a good count of hard times have left the city for the country, and 
enterprise worthy of the notice of persons interested have taken their letters. Nevertheless we have been 
in such matters. gradually increasing in numbers during the year, until we 
number about two hundred. There are noble hearts here 
—God bless them. Our congregations are quite large, 
and our Sunday School second to none I have ever had 
Calumet, Wis., Jan. 18, 1862. the charge of, numbering 340 who attend the school. It 
Bro. Haven :—For six years last past I have been in | is true we own no meeting-house at present, and as & 
Wisconsin, and on and arourd Winnebago Lake. Three | cheering result, we owe for none. We worship in a con- 
years in Appleton, where Lawrence University is located, | venient hall, for the use of which we pay every Sabbath 
at which my son and daughter graduated. Thirty years by penny collections. The preacher is well fed and cloth- 
of my life, my all of strength, I may almost say, were ed, but has not much to invest in bank or railroad stock. 
spent in Maine, in active service, in the Maine Annual Our church is not wealthy, but could loan some money to 
Conference. Ihave traveled that State from Kittery to | others not so well off as herself. We have no jealousy 
Eastport, and from thence to Houlton, from thence to | nor envy of others, if our neighbors have ; we are willing 














LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 
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Portry. 


For Zion’s Herald. 


EMMAUS. 


BY R. F. FULLER. 


To Emmaus the disciples walked, 
With hearts of sadness, side by side, 
. Of Jesus, on the way, they talked— 
The Lord of glory crucified ! 
Such words as his, man never said ! ‘ 
None less than God such wonders did! 
‘ Yet, in the dust he bowed his head, 
And, in the grave his glory hid! 
While he was present, earth had won 
A lustre, never known before, 
He shone for souls a heavenly sun— 
But he has set, to shine no more ! 


He shared the malefactor’s end, 
Eclipsed in agony and shame, 
Forsaken by his every friend— 
To what a close his glory came! 
He was their hope; and, on his cross, 
Their heart’s desire with Jesus died ! 
No joy survived their Master’s loss ; 
And all with him was crucified ! 





Now, e’en the form of him, they loved, 
On the third day, could not be found, 

From the strong sepulchre removed, 

9 Where they had laid it in the ground. 


—But, ever is the Saviour near, 
When we with him the thoughts employ, 
In every life experience here, 
Of light or shadow, grief or joy. 
And there, unrecognized, he walked 
To Emmaus, ’mid the sorrowing band ; 
And, while of truth revealed he talked, 
Opened their minds to understand. 
+* “Yq fools, and slow of heart!’’ he said-- 
And all the rites pretigured 
The solemn scenes, which have occurred ? 





“ Submissive to his Father’s will, 
. Ought not Christ so to shed his blood; 
The Holy Scriptures to fulfill, 
And man to reconcile with God?” 


Such kindling words the Stranger said, 
While each disciple so he cheers ; 
And, as he breaks for them the bread, 

They know him—and he disappears ! 


—So we, in a disconraged frame, 
Have sometimes Walked to Emmaus: 
And, while we spoke of Christ, he came ; 
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SLAVS-CATCHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


guilty, startled look he wears; and though armed 
with a and safeguard, fears, as the guilty always 
do, without knowing why. Our officers, generally, 
despise this class of fellows, ye are compelled to ad- 
mit them into camp to search for their chattels. We 
have among our number a youth noted for his love 


whom, upon all occasions, he makes the brunt of his 
rather practical jokes. A few days ago, observing 
meditating something mean, I set them down as 
negro hunters, and immediately informed B 
their presence. I found him keen for the s 





of humor and his hatred of slave-catchers in general, | Bellamy what he shoul 
courses, the shrewd old gentleman replied, “ Fill up 
the cask, Jill up-the cask, FILL up THE CASK! 
several individuals cautiously patrolling camp, as if | if you tap it any where, you will get a good stream ; 

f but if you put ‘in but liétle, it will dribble, dribble 
— of dribble, and you must tap, tap, tap; and then you get 
rt, and | but little after all!—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 








orie and style instead of theology, is as if one should 
Shetches. — h, cookery book, when he should be going to 
; market. . 


Neither devotion nor active labor will furnish you 


with an excuse for the neglect of knowledge. 


The clerical scholar, however diligent, punctual and 


A negro-hunter may always be known by the | persistent, who throws his whole strength into the 

preparation of sermons, and who never rises to high- 
er views, or takes a larger career through the wide 
expanse of scientific and methodized truth, most in- 


fallibly grow up stiff, cramped, lopsided and de- 
fective. 


When a young clergyman once inquired of Dr. 


do to have matter for his dis- 


Then 





after drawing down his hat and disposing his hair so 
as to look the fiercest, he slowly walked up to one 
of them (the other having left camp for a permit,) 
and sternly asked, “ Hunting negroes, are you?” 

“ Y-e-s,” falteringly remarked the startled man, 





gone run off, sir—want to see the gineral.” : 

“ Sir!” interrupted B——, putting on a ferocious 
look, “do you know that the Secretary of War has 
issued an order, confirmed by the House of Lords, 
and approved by the Queen, beside several other 
distinguished individuals, including the President, to 
the effect that any one directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in taking any slave from camp, is liable to ar- 
rest, and instantaneous punishment? say ?” 

“ O, no, sir!” exclaimed the seedy individual, “I 
jist thought—indeed, if there’s any danger, I won’t 

ave anything to do with it.” : 

“ That’s a wise resolution !” replied B “ And 
now let me advise you, as a friend, to leave as great | } 
a distance as possible between -yourself and camp, in 
the most limited period of time ; for, of late, our men 
have been so harrassed by gentlemen of your cloth 
that it is impossible much longer to keep them down ; 
indeed, sir, I am not certain but there are a dozen 
muskets pointed at you this blessed moment.” The 
stranger cast an agonizing glance in the direction of 
the tents, and taking a step or two forward uninten- 
tionally, got upon the beat of a sentry, whose thun- 
dering “ Halt!” together with the_briaht.re»txobu- 

-—hrouna tremble like an aspen. “0, sir, if you’d but 
let me out I'd leave very quick—very!” ““ Guard, 
pass this man,” solemnly said B——, while the gen- 
tleman in question shied across the road, and hastily 
mounting his horse, rode off with this parting advice 
from B. : “ Good-bye, friend; be very careful— 
if you're cautious, I don’t think the pickets will shoot 
you.” B— returned to his quarters, where, after 
secreting the slave under some straw in a tent, laid a 
large board upon him, and set a couple of the boys to 
writing on it. He then gave some instructions how 
to receive the other individual, and came smiling up 
to headquarters, just in time to meet the returned 
“catcher” with a handful of papers, who politely t 
stepped up to the officer of the day, saying, “I have 
got the papers now, and if you'll come along, we'll 
go.and get the boy.” ‘ : 

“ You are mistaken in your man,” said the Lieu- 














Onur want of faith reproving thus. 


For, slow of heart, his followers still 
Find oft affliction hard to bear; 

Though thus the scripture they fulfill, 
Christ’s cup and baptism to share! 





For Zion’s Herald. 


THE OPENING OF TREMONT STREET M. E. 
CHAPEL, JAN. 1, 1862. 


BY REV. E. MASON, 





The world a temple is, 
And sun, and moon and stars, 


tenant, the hot blood mantling his brow, “ you should 
first have inquired if I was willing to aid you in steal- 
ing a horse, or gold, before offering to make me part- 
ner in robbing a defenceless man of his liberty.” The 
fellow looked bewildered for a moment, but flushing 
up, said, “ I have the orders of the General!” “Go 


ce 


sword, but not my conscience.” A rousing cheer 
from the crowd gathered around greeted these brave 
words, when B stepped up, saying, “ O, yes, sir, 
by all means, go and take your boy; but not a free- 
man’s finger will assist you—we don’t recognize the 
right to sell our children.” “ If you refuse to aid me,” 





“a little black boy belonging to a lone widder—done | = 


sticks will be broken upon 
that crying, Master Willie, if you don’t want some- 
thing to ery for,” and Mrs. Alling shook the child 


screamed, and at Jas 


reading, when Mr. Alling entered, and said— 


uncomfortable smile on her face. 
me heart there was sorrow, and it was caused by her- 
self. 


: Ladies, | 


MOTHERS, HAVE PATIENCE. 
“Mother, mother! where’s my hat? O dear! 








where’s my coat?” 


“ Can’t you find them yourself?” 
“ No, I can’t, and I am in a dreadful hurry.” 
“ Learn to put things in their proper places, if you 


don’t wish to hunt.” 


“ Mother, I can’t do this good at all,” said Ella, 


holding up a ers that she was working upon. 


“ Can’t ? ell, Miss, if you don’t, a few of those 


your back. Just stop 


rarshly. 
“Me tut my finny,” sobbed the child, as he dis- 


played a tiny scratch upon his finger. 


“ Stop your screaming about it. Stop! stop, I say! 


I'll warrant if I wish to read, you'll all commence 
your clack. Will you stop your crying, sir? You 
can’t,eh? You must,” and Mrs. Alling thrust the 
boy into a dark room. 


The child at first grieved, now angry, kicked and 
> fe) aalper- anu commenced 


“ Will you please mend this coat of mine ?” 
“O, dear! I wonder what you think I’m made 


for? Well, well! I suppose you think I’m made to 
wait on you. 


Hand it to me.” 
“No, I thank you,” and Mr. Alling went down the 


street with the ripped coat on. 


“ Let him go,” and Mrs. Alling sat down with an 
Poor woman! In 


Mother, have patience with your family. Have 


patience with the little ones that are to be taught 
gentleness and kindness, and thus secure happiness 


0 yourselves.— Mother’s Journal. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
The following extracts from the letter of an Ameri- 
an lady in Paris have been furnished for publica- 


tion: 


“You ask about French fashions. Paris fashions 


are the same as the good American ones. There is 
not a bit of difference, even in the bonnets, and 
tell the General, then,” thundered the Lieutenant, | everything here is dearer than in the dearest times 
“TI am a soldier, not a thief; he can command my | at home. I am wearing, this fall, a bonnet which I 

i purchased to travel in from America. 
changed the trimming, and you would never know it 
had not just been bought for a common hat in the 
Rue de la Paix, for the shape is exactly what they 
wear here. 


I have 


“ As for my American dresses, none that I have are 


more admired than they, and 1 have worn them with- 





ouse and Harm. 


PRESENT DUTIES. 


Although winter is a season of leisure to farmers, it 
anon its own particular duties and labors. To 
eep up with the demands upon time and attention 
which spring inevitably brings the farmer, he can be 
no laggard,—must take up and press to completeness 
each task in its appropriate time. Just now there is 
the usual amount of toil peculiar to the season, and if 
we do not desire a clog upon-all efforts during the 
year, we must finish up as the months pass away. It 
is our purpose to present a few matters requiring im- 
mediate attention, which will at least serve as “ jogs 
to memory” for those who may be classed among the 
unthinking. 
Look to the Stock.—We all know that “spring 
r” has passed into a proverb denoting the utmost 
ln How many there are who seem to think 
that when the period arrives for bringing horses, 
horned cattle, sheep, ete., to the barn for winter 
quarters, it also inaugurates the season of “short al- 
lowances.” The fact that such farmers are invaria- 
bly behind in their work, and behind in their cash re- 
ceipts,—that they fret, and fume, and fuss, because 
the results of their efforts as well as their credit, rate 
“ below par,”—should induce the thoughtful to extra 
exertion. Famished horses and oxen are not the 
material with which to plough, or harrow, or cultivate, 
or do a good day’s work of any description. Nor 
will the dairyman witness flowing pails of lacteal 
treasure if the cow must recuperate from prison fare 
and confinement. And the wool-grower is not more 
exempt than others. There will be light fleeces re- 
ported of the sheep, totally dispersing all visions of 
reward when brought to market, if they are exposed 
to snow, and rain, and cold, with only sufficient prov- 
ender to keep life, while the “ bill of mortality ” ar- 
rayed against the lambs will be fearful to behold. 
False notions of economy will never answer for the 
stock department of your farm, good reader,—if not 
so swift in completing ruin as carelessness, there is 
none the less certainty. Good shelter—fence cor- 
ners are not the places for stock to thrive—good 
food, not dealt out with miserly hands, are the ne- 











The tool house is an excellent point at which spare 
hours now-a-days may be put to good uses. Broken 
plough-handles, fractured harrows, defective hoes, and 
toothless rakes, are not the weapons with which to 
wage a successful battle in hurrying seasons and 
amid accumulating labors. He who is ready when 
called to the field of active labor, enjoys a state of 
mind which is fit subject for envy (provided such a 
passion may ever be indulged,) by his brother, 
whose leading quality is perpetual tardiness. 

It is never too late to begin doing right, and if the 
manure heap has not received such attention from 
your hands as it requires, just see that such folly no 
longer exists within the confines of your farm. This 
is the basis of our agriculture,—a yearly succession 
of failures at the spot whence should be derived the 
pabulum for growing crops, and the entire farm will 
tell its story of poverty to the mast transient ob- 
server. Do all in your power to preserve the fertil- 
izing material from deterioration, and add to it from 


any source you can possibly make available. If 


there is a low, swampy place upon the farm where 
muck can be obtained, it wi.l pay to draw therefrom 
during the present cold weather, when the ground is 
frozen sufficiently to bear the weight of ateam. It 
is not considered advisable to use fresh muck upon 
land, but exposure to frost, and the treatment which 


can be given when you have a supply in the barn- 
yard to work with, fits it for application, and for giv- 


ing satisfaction in its use—Rural New Yorker. 





AGRICULTURE IN VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


Our readers will be surprised to learn that an 
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Died in Brooks, Denoran, wife of Oren Prescort, 
and daughter of Rev. Asa and Sarah Wasgatt, of Mount 
Desert, aged 34 years. 
She a aad religion when a little girl, under the 
labors of Rev. David Copeland, when he was Presiding 
Elder of Bucksport District. She came to her death by 
her clothes taking fire the 23d of November, and was so 
burned that she died the 30th. She suffered much during 
the week till Friday, when her pain ceased, and her friends 
thought she was better, but she told them she was dying, 
and told her friends she was going to heaven, and exhort- 
ed them to meet her there. She then bade them all fare- 
well, and soon began to shout; then prayed, and then ex- 
claimed, “I’m coming, I’m coming, I’m coming,” and 
then left us, we doubt not for the rest prepared for God’s 
children. 
“ Happy soul, thy days are ended, 
x I thy mourning days below ; 
Go, by angel guards attended, 
To the arms of Jesus go.” 

Mount Desert, Jan. 9. A. Wasoart. 

Died in Orrington, Me., Dec. 8, Isaran Baker, aged 
77 years, Oe 
A little more than twenty-one years ago, Bro. Baker 
gave his heart to God, under the ministry of Rev. John 
Young. The same evening of his own conversion, two of 
his children were born again. Bro. Baker walked in the 
Lord Jesus as he had received him. Cheerful in word, 
hopeful in mind, he brought a welcome presence wherever 
he moved. Although during the last months of his life 
darkness veiled his mental powers, yet his countenance 
always brightened at the mention of Jesus’ name, and he 
often spoke of going home. Now he is safely there. 
I. A. WarpweE Lt. 


Died in Jackson, Me., on the 9th inst., Carorine E., 
daughter of John and Wilmot Croxrorp, aged 25 years, 
Sister Croxford possessed excellent mental powers, 
high reverence for parents, and strong attachment for old 
and tried friends. She experienced religion some years 
since, under the labors of Rev. Seth Beale, and has been 
one of the brightest monuments of the power of the Di- 
vine Spirit. Her faith was unwavering, bringing her 
peace and joy. Her devotion to the cause of Christ has 
been worthy of imitation, ever punctual at class when 
practicable, and all other places of true Christian worship. 


She was ever mindful to seek the relief of the needy, es- 
woeany (hUS6 WHO TSUOTEU 11 WOO aud GUCITIne among 


her people. She approached death with great comfort ; 
then mortality fell, while the soul released lives on to think, 
feel and enjoy high communion with congenial nature, 
soaring higher and still higher to behold unseen excel- 
lence nearer the divine throne. 

Dixmont, Jan. 18. James M. Hurcuinson. 





Ossorn White died in Putnam, ‘Dec. 19, 1861, in 
certain and sure hope of immortality. His age was 76. 
Two days previous, in attempting to get upon a loaded 
wagon he was thrown upon the ground, and both wheels 
panne over his body. More than fifty years since he gave 
lis heart to God under the labors,of John Nichols and oth- 
ers, in the old West Thompson Charge. He was an ex- 
emplary Christian, and his death was triumphant. It 
would be pleasant to record his dying utterances, would 
your space permit. His life and death confirm the testi- 
mony of another, that “The good man is in his way the 
greatest of all artists.” ‘ 
“O may I triumph so, 
When all my warfare’s past ; 
And dying, find my latest foe 
Under my feet at last.” 


Putnam, Jan. 14. H. W. Conant. 





Died in Grantham, of consumption, Dec, 8, 1861, Sis- 
ter JuLietTe CLemeEnt, wife of Bro. H. 8. Clement, 
aged 27 years. 

Sister C. was a member of this church, and had profes- 
sed religion some five years. Her sickness was long, and 
her suflerings great." For months she was not able to 
speak above a whisper, but was very triumphant. She 
freely conversed with all she could, on her and their eter- 
nal welfare, left a message for the young people, made all 
arrangements for her burial, and died, pronouncing the 
words, “ I hear sweet music. 


Precious Jesus! precious 
Jesus!” 





ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
‘APERIENT. SELTSER 

This valuable and popular Medicine has universally received 
the most favorable recommendations of the Medical Profes- 
sion and the Public as the most efficient and agreeable SALINE 
APERIENT. 
It may be used with the best effectin Bilious and Febrile Dis- 
eases, Costiveness, Sick Headache, Nausea, Loss of Appetite 
Indigestion, Acidity of the Stomach, Torpidity of the Lives’ 
Gout, Rheumatic Affections, Gravel, Piles, and all complaints 
where a Gentle and Costing Aperient or Purgative ig uired, 

Itis particularly adapted to the wants o: Travelers by Sea 
and Land, Residents in Hot Climates, Persons of Sed 
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A REMARKABLE CASE AND PERMANENT 
CURE OF SCIATICA. - " 
NOY, Mass., June 17, 1857. 
& 20 Cont Street Baia: 
In December, 1853, Mr. Orin Bates was violently attacked 
with Sciatica, iehoring under » absolutely intolerable. Sit- 
ting or lying, he found no rest, and he could neither stand nor 
walk ; I found him body over chairs. I 
Profuse perspiration supervensd, ced aa dale agmarmally 5 8 
rofuse pers’ m su a e 
ted. I also gave cathartics ; the =. became less 7 
ec’ 








Messrs. B. O. & G. C. WI = 





Habits, Invalids and Convalescents ; Captains of Vessels and 
Planters will find it a valuable addition to their Medicine 
Chests. 

It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles, to 
keep in any climate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
to produce a delightful effervescent —— 

Numerous testimonials from professional and other gentle- 
men of the highest standing throughout the country, andjits 
steadily increasing popularity for a series of years, a 
guarantee its efficacy and valuable character, and commend it 
to the favorable notice of an intelligent public. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHU- 
BARB. 

This beautiful preparation, from the True Turkey Rhubarb, 
hagthe approval and sanction of many of OUR BEST PHYSI- 
CIANS as a valuable and favorite FAMILY MEDICINE, and is 
preferable to any other form in which Rhubarb is administer- 
ed, either for Adults or Children, it being combined in a man- 
ner to make it at once palatable to the taste and efficient in its 
operation. 


TARRAN’S IMPROVED INDELIBLE INK, for mark- 
ing Linen, Muslin, Silk, ete., has been proved by many years’ 
experience, to be the best, most permanent and reliable prepa- 
ration ever offered to the Public. 

The om peters of this Article is acknowledged by all, and 
purchasers and dealers will find it to their interest to give ita 
preference over all similar preparations. 

Manufactured only by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Drug- 

ists, No. 278 Greenwich Street, corner Warren Street, New 


ork. 
And for sale by Dtuggists generally. 
Feb 20 ly 





VoOLumME 3 OF STEVENS’ HISTORY. ill 
be ready about Dee. 1, the third volume of Stevens’ His- 
tory of Methodism. We hope to have large orders for this 
volume. Vols. 1 and 2on hand for all who desire them. 
$1 per vol., 12mo., cloth. The octavo edition, beautifull 
bound in morocco, and profusely illustrated, $2.50 per vol. 
Send your orders soon, and we gS them as early as 
+ 4 GEE 


possible. JAM . 
N. E. Methodist Depository, 5 Cornhill, Boston, 
2t 


Nov 27 


W EBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY.— 
PICTORIAL ILLUSTBATIONS OF MILITARY TERMS. 
Wrebotcr*s ivttunery wxute im theow, aud has, amung OTl- 
ers, Pictorial Representations of the following : 

Barbacan, Bastion, Battlement, Bar-shot, Block-house, 
Bombs, Cannon, Carronade, Chain-shot, Chevaux-de-frise, 
Caltrop, Limbers, Madrier, Martello Tower, Mortar, Porteul- 
lis, Ravelin, Redan, Star Fort, &¢. No other English Dic- 
tionary published in this country has a fourth part of these. 
So also its DEFINITIONS OF MILITARY TERMS, as 
the foregoing, and Abatis, Ambul , b d 

















: Cc vy, € 

Battailion, Cul de sac, Dahlgren gun, Minie rifle, &c., &e. 
As of pre-eminent excellence 

standard in orthography, best representing 


Dictionary. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, and by all Booksellers. 
Jan 15 3t 


A Armis- 
tice, Banquette, Bivouac, Brevet, Caisson, Caliber, Canister- 
shot, Cantonment, Caponiere, Casemate, Cartel, Chain-shot, 

h d i e i iat, Countersearp, Chef de 


its detinitions, a national 
eneral usage in 
pronunciation and far excelling all others in its illustrations, 
synonyms, and other features, WEBSTER UNABRIDGED is 
confidently recommended to all who wish the best English 


Sold in Boston by MAGEE, BROWN & TAGGARD, 


and a complete restoration was e 3 he was able shortly 
to —— his ordinary business, and at this date he has had 
no relapse, 

T call this case remarkable for two reasons : first, on account 

of its unusual severity ; secondly, because a cure was effected 

in six days, when several eminent medical writers state thata 

year to a year and a half is necessary to accomplish it. 1 con- 

sider it a valuable remedy in all Rheumatic A ections, and far 
= to all the Pain Killers in use, and my 2 : 


opinion is based 
lication of them daily, we Spates 
— JONATHAN MARDEN, M. D. 


T®2, G824TEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF 


MR. KENNEDY, of Roxbu ered 
our common pasture weeds ot remea oe feos ma 
EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 

has tried it in over eleven humdred esses omen, Pimple. He 

as trie over eleven hu ‘4 

cept in two cases, (both thunder humor.} —, oye 
ion over one hundred certificates of its with- 

in twenty miles of Boston, bi er 

Two bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore month, 

—- to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on 

the face, 

Two or three bottles will clear the bape of boils, 

Two bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the 

mouth or stomach. 

Three or five bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind of 


Erysipelas. 
xc to two bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the 
byes. 


Two bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and 
blotches among the hair, 

Four to six bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruption of the skin. 

Two or three bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles are warranted to cure the most des- 
perate cases of rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles are warranted to cure Salt-Rheum. 
Fiye to eight bottles will cure the worst case of Scro \e 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and 
perfect cure is warranted when the above quantity is taken. 


of several years. 
Nov 20 7 





now in his 





Roxbury, MAss. 
DEAR MADAM :—The reputation of the Medical pegeve > 
in curing all kinds of humors, is so well re pk 
unanimous voice of all who have ever used it, that I not 
say avons on the su as the most skillful physicians 
=o mon careful Druggists in the country are unanimous 
8 praise. 

In presenting the Medical Discovery to your notice, I do it 
with a full knowledge of its curative power, in relievin all, 
and curing most of t! diseases to which you are unfortu- 
nately so liable. 

That most rato ye to an affectionate mother, 

NURSING SORE MOUTH, 

Is cured as if by a miracle; your own temper is restored to its 
natural sweetness, and your babe from short and fretful naps 
to calm and sweet slumbers; and the Medical Discovery be- 
comes a fountain of blessing to your husband and bh ld 
In the more advanced stages of 

CANKER 
it extends to the stomach, Sarat 
DYSPEPSIA, 
which is nothing but canker on the stomach 3 then to the m 


testines and 
KIDNEY 


8. 
creating a sinking, gone feeling, and an indifference even to 
the cares of your family, 








B* 
_ THE WORLD. 


stantaneous in its effect, does not stain the skin, and invigo. 


enuine, signed on each side of every box—WILLIAM A 
ATCHELOR. Sold by all respectable br 
3 8 Stores everywhere. 
STREET, (late 16 Bond St., and 232 Broadway,) New York. 
June 5 ly 


TCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. THE BEST IN 


W. A. BATCHELOR’s SPLENDID Hair Dye is the Origi- 
nal and only Reliable and Harmless Hair Dye known. In- 


rates the hair for life. Be careful and use none other than the 


uggists and Fancy 
MANUFACTORY No. 81 BARCLAY 


Your stomach is 
RAW AND INFLAMED, 

your food distresses you, and you can only take certain kinds, 
and even of that your system does not half the nourish- 
ment it contains, as the acrimoni fluid of the canker eats it 
- | up; then your complexion loses its bloom and becomes sallow 
or greenish, and your best day is gone. For want of nourish- 
+ | ment your system becomes loose and flabby, and the fibres of 

your y_becomes relaxed. Then follow a train of diseases 
which the Medical Discovery is poser adapted to 


Palpitation of the heart, pain in the side, weakness of the spine 








O. §;,CURRIER & CO., DEALERS IN 8 
*« SHAWLS, CAPES, M 


Hanover Street, Boston. 
oO. 8. CURRIER, 
Oct 17 


One Price. 
A. L. NORRIS, 
6mos 


ILKS, 
ANTILLAS, DRESS AND 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, (in the new Kast Building,) 94 


and small of the back, pain of the hip jomt when you retire. 
ee of the bowels, and also, that most excruciating of 
seases, the 


PILES. 
How many thousands of poor women are suffering from this 
disease and pining away a miserable life, and thele next door 
neighbor does not know the cause, I wish to impress on your 

ounce of prevention is bet- 





be Rey. J. W. Dadmun, which has proved so acceptabl 
and sold 
ages. Many National, Sunday School and Missionar 
lymns and Tunes have been added ; also, several choice old 
pieces. 


THE MELODEON ENLARGED. The Melodeon 
so rapidly, has been enlarged by the addition of 50 


Several churches have introduced it for Congregation- 


mind that good old proverb, “ An 
ter than a pound of cure.” In the 
~ MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
you have both the preventive and the cure, with this great and 
good al that it will never under any stances, do 
you an jury. 
No change of diet ever necessary—eat the best you can get, 





angrily exclaimed the now excited gentleman, “I 
shall search for the slave myself. And as for your 
insult,” turning to B——, who cut him short with 
“O don’t now, don’t, as if you could be insulted! 


island off the bleak and barren coast of British Amer- N. Cuiver. 
ica, lashed by the fierce waves of the Pacific, and ex- 
posed to the keen northern blasts, should be almost 


an agricultural Eden. Only a few years have now 


= enough of it, 
JIRECTIONS FOR USE.—Adults one tab nful per day— 
Children over ten years, dessert s: mar, +7 Children oi 


poonfi 
to eight years, teaspoonful. As no directions can be applicable 


alsinging. For vestry use it cannot be excelled. 

It now contains 239 Hymns, 5 Chants, and 170 Tunes. 176 
pages, 16mo., neatly bound in cloth, Price 30 cents, $2.75 per 
dozen. Sent by mail for 36 cents. 


With bright harmonious melodies 


out alteration. Miss D., the ambassador’s daughter, 
Are constant worshipers. 


alternates her home clothes with her Parisian ones, 
and they are equally pretty. Any stylish dress- 


Lebanon, N. H., Jan. 13. 





hae Died of consumption, in Wilton, Me., Oct. 16, 1861, 
: volving seasons sing 








| I 1 t il saps , We can still supply the original edition, 126 pages, 25 cents to all constitutions, take sufficient to operate on the bowels 
bi Th eee : Go on, sir, hunt your slave, I should not wonder if | maker in Boston will show you dresses which would elapsed since the first attempts towards the develop- ae =< pnaeer at Sete T. and Lemp CHAMDEER,| cash, $2.96 ae ew England Methedini a “Price ‘S100 per bottle, For sale by. NALD KENNEDY. * 
* aS SR STE. FEM, |. . he found a musket lying around loose, and the boys | be as elegant and fashionable here as any which} ing of the agricultural resources of Vancouver's, yet | “Sister ‘Chandler was converted three years since, under} Dee 25 "= Cornhill, Boston, | United States. 1 = 
While beasts and birds their tribute bring, would just be wicked enough to show him how to use could be found in the expensive saloons of Mesdames during the past season all the products belonging to | the ministry of Bro. Fairbanks, and ever after gave the RM HE MILLI SPECI 
) To swell the rising lays. it—go ahead sir!” Vignon and Roget. ‘ ae mee, warmer climes have been grown in abundance. Qn | best evidence of genuine piety, by a good life. Her dis-| A yao FOR THE MILLION. a4 A Medieme Aten. Wind as sas Preach Hatten 
The ocean’s rolling tid With a scowl the fellow wheeled around, and be- “ The most striking difference is in the simplicity of} the 3d of October, the first agricultural exhibition of | position was amiable, and as a daughter and sister, duti- newly patented process the scale can be printed on card board, Matt cada it? eos Diploma?” Yes. “Where did 
¥ 3 we g tide, gan his search, followed by the laughing crowd. The the street costumes, which are alwa$s considered] the island took place at Victoria. There were nu- | fl and affectionate, tenderly beloved by all who intimate- and thermometers, accurately graduated, as we have found by So game = From bey tnd: “Heal the sick.’ 
: The thunder’s solemn tone, “occupi y, six- | doubtful if the least showy k F; i —s 7 . ly knew her. She w. member of the choi comparison, and ranging from 40 degrees below zero to 160 ta panier tg » Tor mnt euasion in my heart of 
; ' at first tent he came to was occupied by a brawny, six u the least showy or marked. Young girls} merous varieties of pears, apples, plums, and even | ') Msc a ee nomber of the choir, & SWECt! degrees above, ean be cold for twenty-five cents each! At this | Call to“ preach,” T claim for myself, and all who have oh Be 
\# And winds that bow the forest’s pride, foot Ohioan, who with unshaved face and elf locks, | wear, even in full dress, no Jaces or jewels, nor rich! peaches to Le scen. Turnips, we canary pumpkins, | *?8¢F 0 our Israel ; and she has gone, we doubt not, to} price they should be in every family, and, indeed, in every | 2 reat I ale vate 9 Ee we the atl + ~ 
i Jehovah’s power make known. presented anything but a prepossessing appearance. | silks or velvets, but always to parties, tarletans, tulles potatoes, onions, and other vegetables crowded the | her frome ety in a brighter world, She remarked to} room heated by artificial means. B. B. nUSSELL, No. 68 | ir and oe a alar® ‘Brethren of this tiles 


The flowers that brightly bloom, 


As the negro-catcher entered, he raised himself upon 
his elbow, and gruffly demanded his business. 


and muslins. Nothing, onthe other hand, is too 
rich for a married lady in the house, or for carria 


tables in abundance. The red and white Shaw po- 


her friends, not long before her death, “ When you look 
at my vacant seat, and miss me in the church, you will 


ton Journal. 


Washington Street, is the agent for these instruments.—Bos- 


lar, and the agencies regular. Brethren of this illustrious 
line, send in Pind orders for HILL’S REMEDY, for your 








ens ° es ce le are suffering. Cash when sold. 
ae : . ae. ©) tatoes exhibited were equal, in the opinion of the inging i ; ; sar Accute wanted to sell the above in Maine, New Hamp- POV. Waterville, Me. 
When gentle dews distill, “IT just thought I’d look in for a black boy—” He | toilette ; but if you see a rich silk dress sweeping the judges, to those gieduced” in ‘any part of the world. ay fe. pheno oo relly a sae wm cme otters os ar scteerratemenri dV cbt fs 
And rainbow tints on clouds of gloom, was stopped by “Get out will you!” at the same | street, or a velvet cloak and a gay bonnet, you say| ‘Carrots, cabbages, and pumpkins, frem the Govern- | she remarked at the close, “ There will be no weak voices G4BBaTH SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS! Of = CAUSE, Sees Care, AND THE CURB 
Display his matchless skill. time a fourteen-inch bowie-knife flashed in frightful | at once ‘it’s a newly arrived American, or some one| or’s garden, obtained prizes. The apples were supe- | in heaven.” Deeply is her loss felt in the family, and these, our supply is abundant. We publish more than of our National Suickle. A National Fast Day Sermon, 


mn Shall man alone be dead, 


proximity to his phiz, and he did get out, amid _peals 





























of doubtful position.”’ 












































rior to those raised in California or Oregon. Grapes, 


also in the church. of which she was a faithful member, 


have the following :— 


any other establishment in the country. For Libraries, we a in the Baptist Church 


Mass., Sept. 
861. By Rev. Daniel Stecle, Pastor of the ‘Union Btreet 
1 



























































































































































from the crowd. “ He’s a mighty savage fellow,” re- . sctarine : : Wilton, Jan. 13. A. SANDERSON. Child’s Lib ies A. ‘ E. Church. 32 pp... octavo. Ocents. Postage 1 cent. 
And feel no kindling fire -— marked B. . “cut off a and meng ears at Wild eat eS ee ae ‘aes - ; Child's nent? ~_ B. a = For sale by JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
; : 4 , . P nimals, shee ee routh’. > 
He in Jehovah’s image made Cat, with that same knife.” The stranger looked WHY JEWESSES ARE BEAUTIFUL. and swine from the Hudson’s Bay Company were a ays. Smeets, Dec. 26, 1061, Co}. Ruree Mane- Young People's Library, ts “ POG, SAL CMBAP.. A er tone. The 
To lead this noble choir 2 — mr one -_ — cautiously approached Chateaubriand gives a fanciful but an agreeable exhibition. Yearling ewes and rams of the pure neThe , wad ak 0a Marston is one of those dark provi- Aaa Laney, ati Gaonl M's. Church ta teseel, aches purchased a church 
Nay, from each sea and shore, @ nex® tent, where the fugitive was concealed. He! reason for the fact that Jewish women are much| Southdown breed, milch cows, a bull of the Sussex dences which occasionally come from the hand of Him of Meking 0 totel of 1,225 volumes. See hare ale it ent atte one in their former place of worship 
, ; » looked in and saw nothing ; heard the clicking of | d I ‘ : breed d hon wantedl . : ‘ ‘ reg n x : To which may be added from our Miscellaneous and Gener. | at a bargain if sold soon, as it must be Femoved.—Inquire of 
vt Throughout creation’s s 3 4 3 ’ , andsomer than the men of their nation. He says} reed’, and numerous other varieties of stock, con-| whom it is said, “Clouds and darkness are round a 0 Variety ofthe most interesting volumes in Bi. | REV. L. B. THAYER, 21 Anne Strect, 
| is pace ; guns behind him; began to get badly frightened ; J : F ibuted to the i ost of neost sn 9? SAO So agra: Cas ape ne. Serco ‘History, &¢., not less than 150 volumes. From ali | dam 2 tt 
Let h . 1 g ! eininned | Ue wesses have escaped the curse which alighted upon| tributed to the interest of the occasion. ADO AUD nok Ubetted Hat Fact j i Relecth > “i? 
\ t human tongues his power adore, tried to rush through the crowd; wicked boys tripped | their fathers, h mow ae the habitati f his th a? tae ee ae pn ——- All the choles pa desteab) fag h Ee AIN-KILLER. can recomm best 
> be. " And sing his boundless. grace. him up; threw flour on his back, and took off a small| to be soon among the of | and ? To Stop BLeEpING.—Bleeding from a wound on Seosh cccurved andes nn, the death of cur dear publishers constantly on hand. — a P h atv te 7? ond oe the 
portion of his coat tail ; out th . insulted the of + seourged him, crowned him/ man or beast may be sto at ter & aioe f whe rother occurred under the following most painful circum-| PRO ‘ginnarn scone WE SELL AT THE LARGEST pIs- re ty be ah Ly bathe dg 
In this to bear our parts, o>" een and threats of officers; left, and has not! with thorns, and subjected him to infamy and the| four and y It PP +f 6 . ure of wheat stances: At about 5 o’clock in the P. M. he repaired to} couNnT. Catalogues sent to all who desire them. Sclections — pg ea et D ee _— 
We duasliues: walle of stone, een heard of since—Correspondence of Religious agony of the cross. The woman of Bethany poured | Z : aye om salt, im equal parts, bound on with | his barn to attend to his stock as usual, ascended the hay-| may be made by the purchasers, or may be left to my discre- | Rheumatic and Neuralgic "A@ection,, Chiba 
‘Where gathered throngs with grateful hearts, Telescope. ike heel oat a hie z i x a cloth. If the bleeding be profuse, use a large | loft, some fifteen feet high, and by some accident never to tion, with the privilege of returning any not suitabld. Feet, Burns and Sealds, Tooth and Pace Ache, Paine ie ike 
. ; on Als head precious ointment, which she kept in a quantity, say from one to three pints. It may be left | be known till the Judement fell through th ttl a] QUEST ON Books, Carps, TICKETS, CLAss BOOKS, CER- | Back, Joints, Limbs and Side, Felons, Boils, aud all kindred 
: May worship at his throne. vase of alabaster. The sinner anointed his feet with| ¢ _ “dy Reina. > . spe e as enetlénn ag wea | TiFicATES, Music Books, Mars, and all matters needed for diseases, t . 
~ A MAN OF NERVE. slened ofl end wined ith h a tor hours or even days, if necessary. was found in a short time by his son, senseless, and ina} Sabbath School urposes, in great variety. Dr. Ware, of Columbus, Ga., says, for N of 
f ‘And to the Holy One ‘ : pertumed oi and wiped them with her hair. few moments ceased to breathe. Thus in a moment a The fall and winter is the best season for our Sunday Schools Back, or Lumbago it surpasses pd me Re ha Te the 
(To its completion brought ) A venerable American Judge relates the following ul Christ i f his e extended mercy to the Jewesses. _ Pumpki be k P , family circle is suddenly rent asunder, and tender hearts| yr —” and cities—and every school should have a | used, : over 
oi A ‘ rn » rais : . Na: JMPKINS.— y ; 4 : : . good Library. 
anecdote : € raised from the dead the son of the widow of Nain, umpkins may be kept for a long | deeply lacerated. One of the strongest pillars of the Dr. Sweet says it is excellent to remove the soreness after 
. 4 ¢ : aS . : ‘. . ° . ‘ : Get your books in good season, and make yo hool 
We offer through the incarnate Son, The morning following the battle of Yorktown, I| and Martha's brother Lazarus. He cured Simon’s| time, (the Hubbard squash until spring.) if free from | church removed, a most active and efficient citizen gone, | _ tive. ¥ g " mes Pay 4 nn attrac- yy EDEN eee clas 
The work our hands have wrought. had the curiosity to attend the wounded. Among or op hasan and the woman who touched the hem eee Fv Nay he! Pp age Ls kept in = cellar they and a true — 2 = poor — away. But he rests Oct 9 ot 5 Cornhill, Boston. matism. ‘et lnamen eu- 
‘ others whose limbs were so much injured as to re-| of his garment. To the Samaritan woman he was a| Should be oy te) On Shelves or racks suspended, | in peace. Beyond this term of probationary anxiety the MY i Scan ecammpenite pas 0 tineenent, 
© thou who didst of old, : quire amputation was a musician, who had received | spring of living water, and a compassionate judge to and not piled in a corner. They will keep well — father, the tender husband, the good citizen, the faith- AM ines oe <n hg i pe ae Mw 1800 * oy Pain Killer epee peared Lg 5 ee 
Around the temple’s shrine, a musket ball in the knee. As usual in such cases, | the woman in adultery. The daughters of Jerusalem| SPread on the potato bin, on top of the potatoes. To ager pga in er granny ete a 4°" * ee a. eo mr 5 ‘OM ant ene dt ith | has not eng 8 ~ ¢ fall in ong Ste prevalent here; and ii 
9 : - : Ss E te ththt . sayy oly aets se . 2 e coming ath was like the lightning tha’ c any old and familiar hymns and tunes, wit 8 not been known to m an stance wh * 
To Israel 3 wondering eyes unfold, reparations were made to prevent the possibility of wept over him ; the holy women accompanied him to — — es = | shincth out of the cast unto the west. To hove eopecially several new and original pieces composed expressly for this | This fact you should make known to the world.” fit fe ai 
Thy majesty divine ; his moving. Says the sufferer: Ca vary ; brought him balm and spices, and weeping aypye who so often counseled with the departed brother in offi- work. Itis the only book published for this purpose, having | in this disease asa gargle and lotion as well asa tonic and 
hesalile étien “ Now, doctor, what would you be at?” sought him in the sepulchre. “ Woman, why weepest 41 i 4 Il; cial capacity in church matters, and whose judgment the i ‘ANB. Fuller, Chapla toch Regiment MY *M. lomo’, “tere Van Meter, writing from Barmah “ 
. a *. en 2 Q» . - “ ’ -~ A.D. PI . . . my ev. HH. L. 2 
umole crown, , “ My lad, I’m going to take off your leg, and it is | thou ? His first a pearance after the resurrection @) G ce any, considered of so much value, how emphatic the re himon 64 pp. 51 Tunes, 69 Hymns. Price 10 cents. $8 per hundred. | Pain-Killer jas become an almost indispeneable article nue 
And from thy throne on high, necessary that you should be lashed down.” was to Mary Magdalene. He said to ee nw) 5 esl AS é 2 tion, “ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think] *! per doz. ro cent each, ifsent by mail. family.” 
he promised Comforter send down, “T'll consent to no such thing. You may pluck| At the sound of his voice Mary Magdalene’s eyes} <= | not, the Son of Man cometh.” Aug 28 ES F. a 5 Cornhill, Boston, Eeuatoeda of missionaries give similar testimony of its vir- 
Our gift to sanctify. the heart from my bosom, but you'll not confine me. | were opened, and she answered, “ Rabboni.” The LAW OF COMPENSATIONS. W. B. Barrier. 4 Rd . J. G. Stearns writes: “I consider it the beat remedy 
Ag 9 . . * _” “tj neues a ee ° UND — | for Dyspepsia I ever ki 7” 
Sai te Winds count 80: diay, Is re ha ae o de sds yt iF . Lyd min hag — ony axl Ryndam ray must have rested on P .. np ptt “= — = mongol. rs — Two of our precious youth are gone—JustixE el “we are convtant)y ang to sr ae es. a ‘Rev. dnbes swan saya I have wood it for years in my fam- 
le wait ; were ; oe oye ee Suts Of person and of mind | aged 17, daughter of Charles MERRITT, Es of Lynn.| jest frome mes: | We are also prepared to furnish all the | /¥, am surtis : “By ite ti 
-/ As here thy — — “ Now, doctor, begin. ; ; —— = | without drawbacks somewhere. Either great duties | We feared, but sooner than we expected, Justine left nen] Pest from other publishers. afew dave Curtis: “By its use I entirely eured a elon in 
nstraining $ our hearts to say, And he continued to play until the operation, Md ~ are imposed upon him, or great burdens are put upon died Jan. 5, 1862. i = oy nw ee Fight volumes in a box—by The Sa Observer says, “Ttisa medicine every household 
‘ i . ate: - . ° . " «da AL y ao. a! 
See tiling, gute: = pore yp ape rer at pra Sqeeerens, hil his shoulders, or great temptations assail and harass | | She graduated at the Lynn High school, Dec. 1860—| — tu JESSIE BooKs ; 5 volumes in a box. By the author of cage.” "ave at hand in case of acckient or sudden attack of dis. 
~ Wading Youud the lind, without missing a note or moving a muscle. e him. Something in his life, at some time in his life, became a Christian during the pastorate of Rev. J. L.| the “ Willie Books,” $1.75. The New York Examiner says, “ We have used the Pain- 
' sap } sl ‘ , - takes it upon itself to reduce his advantages to the Hannaford, and was baptized by him, March 31, 1861, To THE YouTuH’s LipkaRy we have added the following — nsider it an indis; ble article in the family 
/ May this new temple prove ; 7 eel avarage standard. Nature gave Byron clubbed feet and received into the church with thirteen others, Oct. 6, 20 volumes recently : The <7 Independent “ 
j may its towers a beacon stand, & 4 9 LITTLE BY LITTLE but with those feet she gave him a genius whose num- rin a covery Not vg ae ae ee ee —, Proves to be all it pro feasea. prs gen nln 
a: entieeh tales ine. m5 trla ] . hove ahesmnet ike adlicen aad sg itudes | “2m, Cvident ; many the prayers, much the sympathy ; tac : Sold by Druggists and Dealers everywhere, 
gu Kid ) ° Do my dear young friends ever think how almost of prscecocint meng ; — a Font en oa and though life and home and friends were precious, and p Beujie = ‘his Fea rs Coning Up wat Ging 7 PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprictors. 
‘And when yon sun shall rest, ———— | all that “is good comes to us? Did you ever see a| rove igen kdhe gelon df theo ons humiliating’ ad mpmation poled, od yielded to the Master’s call, trust- ry , — y 
a aoe » : - 9 or ee rehase 3 P st any Sumillating ex- | ing all with him. The former pastors of this church will| 695 The Lost Moncy Found; or, the Voice of Conscience 22 
When stars no longer move, MANNER OF PREACHING. farmer planting and sowing? Down in the moist! centricity of person. But they were obliged to con- | remember Bro. Merritt and family in this second painful 696 Self-willed Susie and her Sister Lena; or, the Girl’ R, WM. HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
Mast] nds at this altar blest : earth goes the seed and yellow corn, grain by grain, tent themselves with excellent fi "te ial th RW Se adi ” I who wanted to have her own Way, 25 For the cure of Consumption, Decline, Asthma, Bron- 
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